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Preface 


Goddess Panic 


Through the ebb and flow of time, there emerged a woman of immense stature, a 
being whose presence evoked both reverence and fear, a nexus of all that is good 
and bad in this world. Her essence, boundless, her aura, enigmatic, and her gaze a 
paradoxical enigma. 


It was said that within her gaze lay the icy dread of a razor blade slicing through 
flesh, yet also the tranquil calm of an undisturbed sea. She was a paradox, a walking 
contradiction, a symbol of the dualities that define existence, no, the duality itself 
was she, and so too, existence. 


Yet, there alone she was, in memory of nothing, in hope of nothing, as such, tears 
began to flow down her face. As the long closed eye of the woman opened, down 
from this great unyielding slit a tear fell. From this tear, there came delightful life, 
and songs, and cheers and dancing, such was the advent of man. 


So too did this tear attract that which ever lacked sustenance, that miasma, that 
beast that feeds upon existence, and revels in its feeding. Like a snake, ever 
contorting and malforming itself, immobilising its very body to gorge until all life 
ends, and songs, and cheers, and dancing fall silent. 


“Behold, the Pretas - those insatiable, those ravenous ghosts - they seek to 
consume our continuation and existence. Their presence heralds a cacophonous 
symphony of wails and moans, an ominous miasma that threatens to engulf us all!” 
I heard the multitudes wail. 


Yet, after these wails, there was bliss. These wails, now I see it, were not of agony, 
but of fear. Fear of tall tales, and prevarications, and myths, a blasphemy against 
those who would emancipate us from the cages and chains, these bindings thought 
to be synonymous with being and life. 


It is known to me now, this knowledge of chains and prisons, that within all life 
there was death, with all songs there was outcry, with all cheers there was screams, 
and with all dance so too was there apathy and sorrow. 


Now I stand before the miasma, malformed and contorted for my own sake, cursing 
my Sophia, my knowledge, my wisdom of the world, as now I fully grasp the 
meaning, the meaning behind her tears. This requiem, a dream. 


As Such, Soon To All, Will This Miasma Ensue 


As such I recite the words of Zapffe, my ode to existence, and its consequence. 


“Whatever happened? A breach in the very unity of life, a biological paradox, an 
abomination, an absurdity, an exaggeration of disastrous nature. Life had overshot 
its target, blowing itself apart. A species had been armed too heavily- by spirit made 
almighty without, but equally a menace to its own well-being. Its weapon was like a 
sword without hilt or plate, a two-edged blade cleaving everything; but he who is to 
wield it must grasp the blade and turn the one edge toward himself. 


Despite my new eyes, I was still rooted in matter, my soul spun into it and 
subordinated to its blind laws. And yet I could see matter as a stranger, compare 
myself to all phenomena, see through and locate my vital processes. I come to 
nature as an unbidden guest, in vain extending my arms to beg conciliation with my 
maker: Nature answers no more, it performed a miracle with my soul, but later did 
not know me. I have lost my right of residence in the universe, have eaten from the 
Tree of Knowledge, and have been expelled from Paradise. I am mighty in the near 
world, but I curse my might as purchased with my harmony of soul, my innocence, 
my inner peace in life's embrace. 


So there I stand with my visions, betrayed by the universe, in wonder and fear. The 
beast knew fear as well, in thunderstorms and on the lion's claw. But I became 
fearful of life itself- indeed, of my very being. Life- that was for the beast to feel the 
play of power, it was heat and games and strife and hunger, and then, at last, to bow 
before the law of course. In the beast, suffering is self-confined, in me, it knocks 
holes into a fear of the world and a despair of life. Even as the child sets out on the 
river of life, the roars from the waterfall of death rise highly above the vale, ever 
closer, and tearing, tearing at its joy. I behold the earth, and it is breathing like a 
great lung; whenever it exhales, delightful life swarms from all its pores and 


reaches out toward the sun, but when it inhales, a moan of rupture passes through 
the multitude, and corpses whip the ground like bouts of hail. Not merely my own 
day could I see, the graveyards wrung themselves before my gaze, the laments of 
sunken millennia wailed against me, and from the ghastly decaying shapes, the 
earth-turned dreams of mothers. Future's curtain unraveled itself to reveal a 
nightmare of endless repetition, a senseless squander of organic material. The 
suffering of human billions makes its entrance into me through the gateway of 
compassion, from all that happens arises a laughter, to mock the demand for 
justice, my profoundest ordering principle. I see myself emerge in my mother's 
womb, I hold up my hand in the air and it has five branches; why this devilish 
number five, and what has it to do with my soul? 


Iam no longer obvious to myself- I touch his body in utter horror; “this is you and 
so far do you extend and no farther” I say unto myself. I carry a meal within me, 
yesterday it was a beast that could itself dash around, now I suck it up and make it 
part of me, and where do I begin and end? All things chain together in causes and 
effects, and everything I want to grasp dissolves before the testing thought. Nothing 
exists without myself, every line points back at me, the world is but a ghostly echo 
of my voice- I leap up loudly screaming and want to disgorge myself onto the earth 
along with my impure meal, I feel the looming of madness and wants to find death 
before losing even such ability. 


But as I stand before imminent death, I grasp its nature also, and the cosmic import 
of the step to come. My creative imagination constructs new, fearful prospects 
behind the curtain of death, and I see that even there is no sanctuary found. And 
now I can discern the outline of my biologico-cosmic terms: I am the universe's 
helpless captive, kept to fall into nameless possibilities. From this moment on, I am 
in a state of relentless panic.” 


Peter Wessel Zapffe - “The Last Messiah” 


Analgesic 


A Continuation Of The Words Of Zapffe 


Why has humanity not succumbed to extinction during devastating epidemics of 
madness? Why do only a select few fail to withstand the weight of existence due to 
the abundance of consciousness that they carry? Cultural-history introspection 
reveals the answer: most individuals save themselves by artificially constraining the 
content of their consciousness. 


Consider the giant deer. If it had intermittently shed the outer spears of its antlers, 
it may have persevered for a while longer. But in a state of constant agony and 
delirium, the creature would have betrayed the very essence of its existence- to be 
the bearer of the wild's most impressive horns- and surrendered its grandeur for 
the sake of survival. Such an existence, however prolonged, would have been futile, 
a self-destructive march against the sacred will of nature. 


The paradox of purpose and demise is not exclusive to the giant deer; it is a tragic 
paradox shared by humankind. In a spirit of devoted affirmation, the last Cervis 
Giganticus bore the emblem of its lineage to the end, while humans carry on, 
seeking salvation through self-conscious repression of their excess consciousness. 
This perpetual process is essential for social adaptation and healthy living. 


Psychiatry regards mental states such as depression, fear of life, and refusal of 
nourishment as pathological, indicative of an unhealthy and non-viable state. 
However, these phenomena may stem from a deeper, more authentic sense of life- 
bitter fruits: a genuine thought or emotion that runs counter to biological 
tendencies. It is not the soul that is unwell, but its safeguards that have failed or 
have been denied because they are perceived- rightly- as a betrayal of the ego's 
highest potential. 


The repression of consciousness is ubiquitous in our everyday lives, manifesting 
itself in various forms such as isolation, anchoring, distraction, and sublimation 
(often in combination). 


Isolation: The concept of isolation refers to the deliberate and arbitrary removal of 
any disturbing or destructive thoughts and feelings from consciousness, often 


resulting in a brutalizing effect. This practice can be observed in certain physicians 
who limit their focus to the technical aspect of their profession for 
self-preservation, as well as in individuals who resort to hooliganism to eradicate 
any sensitivity to the tragic side of life. 


In everyday life, isolation is frequently displayed in a code of mutual silence 
between individuals, particularly towards children who are shielded from the harsh 
realities of life until they are mature enough to handle them. In exchange, children 
are expected not to remind adults of uncomfortable subjects such as sex, toilets, or 
death. Among adults, the rules of "tact" are often used as a mechanism to avoid 
openly displaying vulnerability, as exemplified by the removal of a weeping man on 
the street with police assistance. 


Have you ever felt the desire to talk about something of deep importance with your 
friends, but decided not to? - Isolated 


Has anyone ever asked you how you are and you reply in affirmation, where such 
affirmation was a lie? - Isolated 


Have you ever had the desire to say something rude about someone around you, 
and not done so? - Isolated 


Do you feel that the knowledge you have gained, in part, has been a curse, and wish 
not to allow others to know? - Isolated 


Anchoring: Anchoring can be defined as a means of establishing fixed points within 
the fluid chaos of consciousness, thereby providing a sense of security and 
certainty. From early childhood, parents, home, and the street become matters of 
course to the child, and this sphere of experience is the first and perhaps happiest 
protection against the cosmos that we ever get to know in life. The mechanism of 
anchoring gives us a sense of assurance, and as we grow older, we look for other 
anchoring points when we realize that those we depended upon in childhood are 
arbitrary and ephemeral. If we cannot find suitable replacements for our anchors, 
we experience crises of confusion and anxiety that may take a fatal course, or we 
may cling to dead values and conceal the fact that they are unworkable, leading to 
lasting insecurity, feelings of inferiority, over-compensation, and restlessness. 


Publicly useful anchors are met with sympathy, and those who sacrifice themselves 
entirely for their anchoring, such as a cause or an ideology, are idolised. By 
establishing a mighty bulwark against the dissolution of life, they provide others 
with strength. However, this anchoring mechanism can also be brutalised, as in the 
case of playboys who get married to establish a necessity in their lives, exposing 
themselves to an obvious evil from their point of view but a soothing of the nerves, 
a high-walled container for a sensibility to life that has been growing increasingly 
crude. 


Each culture is a great, rounded system of anchorings built on foundational 
firmaments, the basic cultural ideas. The average person makes do with collective 
firmaments, while the person of character has finished building his or her 
construction, more or less grounded on the inherited, collective main firmaments 
such as God, the Church, the State, morality, the laws of life, the people, and the 
future. The closer a certain carrying element is to the main firmaments, the more 
perilous it is to touch. When people realize the fictitiousness or redundancy of the 
segments, they strive to replace them with new ones, leading to spiritual and 
cultural strife and forming the dynamic content of world history. 


The value of material goods to life is not so much due to the direct pleasures of 
wealth but to the rich opportunities for anchoring and distraction offered to the 
owner. When a segment of anchoring breaks, there is a crisis that is graver the 
closer the segment is to the main firmaments. Within the inner circles, such crises 
are daily and fairly painless occurrences, even involving playing with anchoring 
values such as wittiness, jargon, and alcohol. However, during such play, a person 
may accidentally rip a hole from euphoric to macabre, and the dread of being stares 
us in the eye. The very foundational firmaments are rarely replaced without great 
social spasms and a risk of complete dissolution, and during such times, individuals 
are increasingly left to their own devices for anchoring, leading to an increase in 
failures, depressions, excesses, and suicides. 


Do you feel a strong alignment with a group? - Anchored 


Are you part of a family? - Anchored 


Do you have friends? - Anchored 


How do you feel when your friends leave you out of an activity? - Unanchored 


How would you feel if you got rejected from a school you desired to enrol in? - 
Unanchored 


Distraction: Distraction is a common mode of protection, a way to limit attention to 
critical boundaries by constantly captivating it with impressions. This tactic is 
prevalent even in childhood, where without distraction, the child is insufferable to 
himself. The phenomenon of distraction is too familiar to require further 
demonstration; it is the high society's tactic for living, likened to a flying machine 
that must always be in motion as air only carries it fleetingly. 


How does your job make you feel? - Distracted 

How do leisure activities make you feel? - Distracted 

Why is it time goes quickly when doing something you love? - Distracted 
Why is it time goes quickly when with someone you love? - Distracted 
How do you feel when you are bored? - Undistracted 


What is a feeling of boredom? - Pain 


Sublimation: The fourth remedy against the overwhelming force of panic, 
sublimation, offers a profound transformation rather than a mere act of repression. 
It allows one to convert the very pain of existence into valuable experiences through 
the medium of stylistic or artistic expression. This approach involves channeling 
positive impulses to engage with the evil and utilize its pictorial, dramatic, heroic, 
lyric, or even comic aspects to one's own advantage. However, such utilization is 
unlikely unless the worst sting of suffering is blunted by other means or denied 
control of the mind. 


As the mountaineer cannot fully enjoy the view of the abyss while choking with 
vertigo, one must also overcome the feeling of tragedy to regard it from an outer, 
aesthetic point of view to create a tragedy. This outer perspective offers an 
opportunity to engage in wild round-dancing through ever higher ironic levels, 
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delving into a most embarrassing aspects of existence, wherein one's ego can be 
chased across numerous habitats, enjoying the capacity of the various layers of 
consciousness to dispel one another. 


The core purpose of these mechanisms of repression is to construct a more 
ergonomic view of life, here what I mean by ergonomic is made for the self, or made 
in such a way that the self finds appetitive. For this reason, the best of the practical 
repressional mechanisms are found in religion and mythology. 
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Ergonomic Demand 


Throughout the vast majority of human history existential questions were a luxury. 
There often was not time nor energy to consider why one wants to live, as 
inquisition into that “why” would take away from the precious resources allocated 
to the “how”. It was presupposed that we should live, an unfounded presupposition, 
but one sufficient for what was seen to be the main aim of man, that being its 
continuation (ironically). 


However, there came a time (often attributed to the advent of agriculture) when 
man, had sufficient resources in order to have an existential crisis. The “why” 
finally arose, and with this why, so too did their arise myths, and mythologies, 
which later developed themselves into religions. 


Taoism 


Taoism, also known as Daoism, is a philosophical and religious tradition that 
originated in ancient China. It emphasizes the importance of living in harmony 
with the natural world and finding balance between opposing forces. Taoism can be 
a source of guidance and inspiration for those seeking meaning in their lives. 


One of the central concepts in Taoism is the Tao, which is often translated as “the 
Way.” According to Taoist teachings, the Tao is the ultimate reality that underlies all 
things. It is the force that creates and sustains the universe, and it is the source of 
all life. The Tao cannot be described or understood in words, but it can be 
experienced through meditation and contemplation. 


For Taoists, finding meaning in life involves living in accordance with the Tao. This 
means cultivating inner stillness and emptiness, and allowing oneself to be guided 
by the natural flow of events. As the Tao Te Ching, one of the primary texts of 


Taoism, states: 


“Empty your mind of all thoughts. 
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Let your heart be at peace. 

Watch the turmoil of beings, 

but contemplate their return. 

Each separate being in the universe 
returns to the common source. 
Returning to the source is serenity. 

If you don’t realize the source, 

you stumble in confusion and sorrow. 
When you realize where you come from, 
you naturally become tolerant, 
disinterested, amused, 

kindhearted as a grandmother, 
dignified as a king. 

Immersed in the wonder of the Tao, 
you can deal with whatever life brings you, 
and when death comes, you are ready.” 


Another important concept in Taoism is the idea of wu wei, which is often 
translated as “non-action” or “effortless action.” This does not mean that one 
should be lazy or inactive, but rather that one should act in accordance with the 
natural flow of events, without forcing or resisting anything. As the Tao Te Ching 
states: 


“The Tao is like a well: 

used but never used up. 

It is like the eternal void: 

filled with infinite possibilities. 
It is hidden but always present. 

I don’t know who gave birth to it. 
It is older than God.” 


Overall, Taoism offers a rich and complex philosophical and religious tradition that 
can help people find meaning in their lives. By cultivating inner stillness and 
emptiness, and by acting in accordance with the natural flow of events, one can 
achieve a sense of peace and serenity, and approach life with tolerance, kindness, 
and dignity. As the Tao Te Ching says: 


“The Tao that can be spoken of 
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is not the eternal Tao; 

The name that can be named 

is not the eternal name. 

The nameless is the beginning of heaven and earth. 
The named is the mother of ten thousand things.” 


Sikhism 


Sikhism is a religion that originated in the Punjab region of India in the 15th 
century. It emphasizes the importance of serving others, living a virtuous life, and 
recognizing the oneness of all creation. For Sikhs, finding meaning in life involves 
living in accordance with the teachings of their faith and serving others with 
humility and compassion. 


One of the central tenets of Sikhism is the concept of Waheguru, which means 
“Wonderful Teacher” or “Wonderful Lord.” Sikhs believe that Waheguru is the 
creator of the universe and that all beings are interconnected and part of the same 
divine consciousness. This belief is reflected in the Sikh greeting, “Sat Sri Akal,” 
which means “God is Truth.” 


For Sikhs, finding meaning in life involves recognizing the divine presence in all 
beings and serving others with humility and compassion. As Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, said: 


“Recognize the whole human race as one.” 


This quote emphasizes the importance of recognizing the oneness of all creation 
and treating all people with respect and compassion. 


Another important concept in Sikhism is seva, which means “selfless service.” Sikhs 
believe that serving others is a way to honor Waheguru and to live a virtuous life. As 
Guru Nanak said: 


“Truth is high, higher still is truthful living.” 


This quote emphasizes the importance of living a virtuous life and putting the 
teachings of Sikhism into practice. 
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Sikhs also believe in the importance of meditation and contemplation as a way to 
connect with Waheguru and find inner peace. As Guru Nanak said: 


“Let the remembrance of God be like a necklace around your neck, and meditate on 
God constantly.” 


This quote emphasizes the importance of cultivating a sense of inner peace and 
connecting with the divine through meditation and contemplation. 


Overall, Sikhism offers a rich and profound religious tradition that can help people 
find meaning in their lives. By recognizing the oneness of all creation, serving 
others with humility and compassion, and cultivating a sense of inner peace 
through meditation and contemplation, Sikhs are able to live virtuous lives and 
honor the divine presence in all beings. As Guru Nanak said: 


“Live in this world like a guest, 
And behave as if you were only passing through.” 


Islam 


Islam is a monotheistic religion that originated in the Arabian Peninsula in the 7th 
century. It emphasizes the importance of surrendering to the will of God and living 
a life of piety, compassion, and service. For Muslims, finding meaning in life 
involves submitting to the will of God and living in accordance with the teachings of 
their faith. 


One of the central concepts in Islam is tawhid, which means the oneness of God. 
Muslims believe in the unity of God and the interconnectedness of all creation. As 
the Quran, the holy book of Islam, states: 


“Say: He is Allah, the One and Only; 
Allah, the Eternal, Absolute; 

He begetteth not, nor is He begotten; 
And there is none like unto Him.” 
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This passage emphasizes the importance of recognizing the oneness of God and the 
interconnectedness of all creation. 


For Muslims, finding meaning in life involves surrendering to the will of God and 
living a life of piety, compassion, and service. As the Quran states: 


“O you who believe! Enter into Islam completely, and do not follow the footsteps of 
Satan. Indeed, he is your clear enemy.” 


This passage emphasizes the importance of fully embracing Islam and living in 
accordance with its teachings. 


Another important concept in Islam is the idea of jihad, which means struggle or 
striving. Muslims believe that the struggle to live a virtuous life and to serve others 
is an important aspect of their faith. As the Quran states: 


“And strive for Allah with the striving due to Him. He has chosen you and has not 
placed upon you in the religion any difficulty.” 


This passage emphasizes the importance of striving to live a virtuous life and to 
serve others in accordance with the teachings of Islam. 


Muslims also believe in the importance of prayer and contemplation as a way to 
connect with God and find inner peace. As the Quran states: 


“Verily, in the remembrance of Allah do hearts find rest.” 


This passage emphasizes the importance of cultivating a sense of inner peace and 
connecting with God through prayer and contemplation. 


Overall, Islam offers a rich and profound religious tradition that can help people 
find meaning in their lives. By surrendering to the will of God, living a life of piety, 
compassion, and service, and cultivating a sense of inner peace through prayer and 
contemplation, Muslims are able to live virtuous lives and honor the 
interconnectedness of all creation. As the Quran states: 


“And hold fast, all together, by the rope which Allah (stretches out for you), and be 
not divided among yourselves; and remember with gratitude Allah’s favor on you; 
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for ye were enemies and He joined your hearts in love, so that by His grace, ye 
became brethren.” 


Christianity 


Christianity is a monotheistic religion based on the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. It emphasizes the importance of faith, love, and service to others. For 
Christians, finding meaning in life involves following the example of Jesus Christ 
and living in accordance with the teachings of their faith. 


One of the central concepts in Christianity is the idea of salvation. Christians 
believe that through faith in Jesus Christ, they can be saved from sin and death and 
enjoy eternal life. As the Bible, the holy book of Christianity, states: 


“For God so loved the world that he gave his one and only Son, that whoever 
believes in him shall not perish but have eternal life.” 


This passage emphasizes the importance of faith in Jesus Christ as a means of 
attaining salvation and finding meaning in life. 


For Christians, finding meaning in life also involves living a life of love and service 
to others. As Jesus Christ said: 


“A new command I give you: Love one another. As I have loved you, so you must love 
one another. By this everyone will know that you are my disciples, if you love one 
another.” 


This passage emphasizes the importance of love and service to others as a way to 
demonstrate one’s faith in Jesus Christ. 


Another important concept in Christianity is the idea of grace. Christians believe 
that they are saved by the grace of God and not by their own efforts. As the Bible 
states: 

“For it is by grace you have been saved, through faith—and this is not from 


yourselves, it is the gift of God.” 
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This passage emphasizes the importance of recognizing one’s own limitations and 
relying on the grace of God to find meaning and purpose in life. 


Christians also believe in the importance of prayer and contemplation as a way to 
connect with God and find inner peace. As the Bible states: 


“Do not be anxious about anything, but in every situation, by prayer and petition, 
with thanksgiving, present your requests to God. And the peace of God, which 
transcends all understanding, will guard your hearts and your minds in Christ 
Jesus.” 


This passage emphasizes the importance of cultivating a sense of inner peace and 
connecting with God through prayer and contemplation. 


Overall, Christianity offers a rich and profound religious tradition that can help 
people find meaning in their lives. By following the example of Jesus Christ, living a 
life of love and service to others, relying on the grace of God, and cultivating a sense 
of inner peace through prayer and contemplation, Christians are able to live 
virtuous lives and honor the teachings of their faith. As the Bible states: 


“Let your light shine before others, that they may see your good deeds and glorify 
your Father in heaven.” 


Hinduism 


Hinduism is one of the oldest religions in the world, with a rich history and a 
complex set of beliefs and practices. For Hindus, finding meaning in life involves 
understanding the nature of reality, the purpose of existence, and the importance 
of spiritual growth and enlightenment. 


One of the central concepts in Hinduism is the idea of dharma, which refers to the 
duties and responsibilities that each individual has in life. As the Bhagavad Gita, a 


sacred text of Hinduism, states: 


"It is better to live your own destiny imperfectly than to live an imitation of 
somebody else’s life with perfection." 
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This passage emphasizes the importance of finding one's own path in life and 
fulfilling one's dharma, rather than simply following the expectations of others. 


Another important concept in Hinduism is the idea of karma, which refers to the 
law of cause and effect. According to Hinduism, the actions that individuals take in 
life have consequences, both in this life and in future lives. As the Bhagavad Gita 
States: 


"As a person puts on new garments, giving up old ones, the soul similarly accepts 
new material bodies, giving up the old and useless ones." 


This passage emphasizes the importance of taking responsibility for one's actions 
and recognizing the potential consequences of those actions. 


Hinduism also places a strong emphasis on spiritual growth and enlightenment. 
According to Hinduism, the ultimate goal of human existence is to achieve moksha, 
or liberation from the cycle of birth and death. As the Bhagavad Gita states: 


"One who sees inaction in action, and action in inaction, is intelligent among men." 


This passage emphasizes the importance of seeing beyond the superficial aspects of 
life and recognizing the deeper spiritual truths that underlie all existence. 


For Hindus, finding meaning in life involves a deep commitment to spiritual growth 
and the pursuit of enlightenment. Through the practice of dharma, the 
understanding of karma, and the pursuit of moksha, Hindus are able to find 
purpose and meaning in life. As the Bhagavad Gita states: 


"The mind is everything. What you think you become." 


This passage emphasizes the importance of cultivating a positive and spiritual 
mindset in order to achieve true happiness and fulfillment in life. 


Overall, Hinduism offers a complex and multifaceted religious tradition that can 
help individuals find meaning and purpose in life. By understanding the nature of 
reality, fulfilling one's dharma, taking responsibility for one's actions, pursuing 
spiritual growth and enlightenment, and cultivating a positive mindset, Hindus are 
able to live virtuous lives and honor the teachings of their faith. 
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Buddhism 


Buddhism is a religion and philosophy that originated in India and is based on the 
teachings of Siddhartha Gautama, also known as the Buddha. One of the central 
tenets of Buddhism is the Four Noble Truths, which offer a framework for 
understanding suffering and finding meaning in life. 


The First Noble Truth is that life is characterized by suffering, or dukkha. This 
suffering can manifest in many different ways, from physical pain and illness to 
emotional distress and dissatisfaction. However, the Buddha taught that suffering is 
not an inherent aspect of life, but rather is caused by craving and attachment. 


The Second Noble Truth is that the cause of suffering is craving or attachment, 
known as tanha. According to Buddhism, we suffer because we cling to things that 
are impermanent and ultimately unsatisfying. By recognizing the impermanence of 
all things and cultivating detachment, we can alleviate our suffering and find 
meaning in life. 


The Third Noble Truth is that suffering can be overcome by ending craving and 
attachment. This is achieved through the Eightfold Path, which includes practices 
such as mindfulness, ethical conduct, and meditation. By following the Eightfold 
Path, individuals can cultivate wisdom and compassion and achieve liberation from 
suffering. 


The Fourth Noble Truth is that the path to the cessation of suffering is the Eightfold 
Path. As the Buddha taught: 


"Thousands of candles can be lighted from a single candle, and the life of the single 
candle will not be shortened. Happiness never decreases by being shared." 


This passage emphasizes the interconnectedness of all things and the importance 
of cultivating compassion and generosity. 


For Buddhists, finding meaning in life involves recognizing the impermanence of all 
things and cultivating detachment and wisdom. By following the Eightfold Path and 
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cultivating compassion and generosity, Buddhists can find inner peace and 
happiness and contribute to the greater good. 


In conclusion, Buddhism offers a unique perspective on finding meaning and 
purpose in life. By recognizing the nature of suffering and the causes of that 
suffering, individuals can cultivate detachment and wisdom and achieve liberation 
from suffering. Through the practices of mindfulness, ethical conduct, and 
meditation, Buddhists are able to cultivate inner peace and contribute to the 
greater good. As the Buddha taught: 


"Peace comes from within. Do not seek it without." 


General mythologies 


Mythologies are stories and narratives that have been passed down through 
generations, often through oral tradition. These stories often contain powerful 
symbols and archetypes that can help individuals find meaning and purpose in life. 


One of the ways that mythologies can help individuals find meaning is by providing 
a sense of continuity and connection to the past. As Joseph Campbell, a renowned 
mythologist, stated: 


"Myths are public dreams, dreams are private myths." 


This quote highlights the idea that myths reflect the shared experiences and 
aspirations of a community, providing a sense of continuity and connection to past 
generations. 


Mythologies can also offer guidance and inspiration for navigating the challenges of 
life. For example, the Greek myth of Persephone and Demeter tells the story of a 
mother's grief and the journey towards acceptance and renewal. This myth offers 
powerful insights into the nature of grief and the transformative power of loss. 


Similarly, the Hindu epic of the Ramayana tells the story of a young prince's journey 


to reclaim his kingdom and the challenges he faces along the way. This epic offers 
lessons on the importance of duty, perseverance, and self-sacrifice. 
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Mythologies can also offer insights into the nature of the human condition and the 
mysteries of existence. For example, the Egyptian myth of Isis and Osiris tells the 
story of the cycle of life, death, and rebirth, offering insights into the nature of 
mortality and the possibility of transcendence. 


Mythologies can also serve as a source of inspiration for personal growth and 
transformation. As Carl Jung, a famous psychologist and mythologist, stated: 


"The hero’s journey always begins with the call. One way or another, a guide must 
come to say, ‘Look, you’re in Sleepy Land. Wake. Come on a trip. There is a whole 
aspect of your consciousness, your being, that’s not been touched. So you’re at 
home here? Well, there’s not enough of you there.” 


This quote highlights the transformative power of the hero's journey and the 
importance of seeking out new experiences and perspectives in order to achieve 
personal growth and transformation. 


Overall, mythologies offer a rich source of symbols, archetypes, and narratives that 
can help individuals find meaning and purpose in life. By providing a sense of 
continuity and connection to the past, offering guidance and inspiration for 
navigating life's challenges, shedding light on the mysteries of existence, and 
serving as a source of inspiration for personal growth and transformation, 
mythologies continue to offer valuable insights into the human experience. 


These mythologies and religions often revolve around humanity, and say, either 
implicitly or explicitly, that man is that being above other life forms. Humanity is 
often said to be cared about more than other animals, the gods in these religions 
and mythologies are often either humans or anthropomorphised animals, and 
almost all stories in these religions are about humans or anthropomorphised 
animals. What more evidence does one need that the world is made for them than 
being made in the image of God, as is stated in Christian scripture. 


The most effective way to present existence as an ergonomic state (what I mean by 


this is a state that is already subjugated to our will) is to promise a paradise that lay 
outside of life, Heaven, Svarga, Nirvana, Jannah, all of these transcendent 
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destinations allow man to find solace from the negative natures of reality, as soon 
they will be here no more. This is the purest incarnation of ergonomics. 


There is a commonly sung Christian hymn written by Helen Howarth Lemmel 
entitled "Turn Your Eyes Upon Jesus" which exemplifies the point perfectly, it goes 
as follows: 


"O soul, are you weary and troubled? 
No light in the darkness you see? 
There’s light for a look at the Saviour, 
And life more abundant and free! 


Refrain: 

Turn your eyes upon Jesus, 

Look full in His wonderful face, 

And the things of earth will grow strangely dim, 
In the light of His glory and grace. 


Through death into life everlasting 
He passed, and we follow Him there; 
O’er us sin no more has dominion— 
For more than conquerors we are! 


(Refrain) 
His Word shall not fail you—He promised; 
Believe Him, and all will be well: 


Then go to a world that is dying, 
His perfect salvation to tell!" 


(Refrain) 
The core message of this song is the disconsideration of this world to the extent 


that it is unergonomic and that one should rather focus on heaven, the world of 
God, the ergonomic paradise, heaven. 
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However, in pursuit of pure rationality, the Enlightenment worked to undermine 
religion, both directly and indirectly. 


At the heart of the Enlightenment was the belief in the power of reason. 
Enlightenment thinkers believed that reason could be used to understand the 
natural world and human society and that through reason, humans could achieve 
progress and improve their lives. As the philosopher Immanuel Kant wrote, 
"Enlightenment is man's release from his self-incurred tutelage.” (Tutelage is man's 
inability to make use of his understanding without direction from another.) 


One of the key figures of the Enlightenment was the French philosopher Voltaire. 
Voltaire was a fierce critic of traditional institutions such as the Church and the 
monarchy, and he argued that reason and science should be used to challenge their 
authority. He was a strong advocate for religious tolerance, and famously wrote, "I 
do not agree with what you have to say, but I'll defend to the death your right to say 
it." 


Another influential figure of the Enlightenment was the Scottish philosopher David 
Hume. Hume was a skeptic who challenged traditional notions of causality and 
induction, arguing that we cannot know anything with absolute certainty. He also 
argued for the importance of empirical observation and experimentation, writing, 
"All our experimental conclusions proceed upon the supposition that the future will 
be conformable to the past." 


The Enlightenment also saw the rise of political theories that challenged traditional 
notions of government and society. One of the most influential of these theories 
was that of the social contract, which argued that government exists to protect the 
rights of the individual, and that individuals have the right to rebel against unjust 
rulers. The French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau was a key proponent of the 
social contract theory, and his book “The Social Contract” had a significant impact 
on the development of democratic thought. 


Another important political thinker of the Enlightenment was the English 
philosopher John Locke. Locke argued that individuals have natural rights to life, 
liberty, and property, and that government exists to protect these rights. He also 
believed that individuals have the right to overthrow a government that violates 
their rights. His ideas had a profound influence on the development of liberal 
democracy and the American Revolution. 
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The Enlightenment also had a significant impact on the arts and sciences. In the 
field of science, the Enlightenment saw the rise of empiricism and the scientific 
method, which emphasised observation and experimentation as the basis of 
knowledge. The English scientist Isaac Newton was a key figure in the development 
of the scientific method, and his laws of motion and universal gravitation had a 
profound impact on the way we understand the physical world. 


In the arts, the Enlightenment saw the rise of neoclassicism, a movement that drew 
inspiration from the art and literature of ancient Greece and Rome. Neoclassical art 
and literature emphasized order, balance, and simplicity, and was seen as a 
reflection of the Enlightenment's emphasis on reason and rationality. 


The Enlightenment also had a significant impact on European society and culture. 
It helped to promote the values of individualism, tolerance, and “progress”, and 
challenged traditional beliefs and institutions. It also had a profound impact on the 
development of modern political thought and the rise of democratic government. 


However, the Enlightenment also had its critics. Some argued that its emphasis on 
reason and science had led to a neglect of the spiritual and emotional aspects of 
human experience. Others argued that its focus on individualism had led to a 
disregard for the common good and the importance of community. 


Yet, according to such thinkers as Nietzsche, the Enlightenment had led to the 
metaphorical death of God, and from this death of God, there would come a 
wellspring of nihilism (a notion I agree with). 


Nietzsche's believed that the decline of religion and the rise of scientific knowledge 
had undermined the authority of traditional values, leaving individuals without a 
clear sense of purpose or direction. In "The Gay Science," he famously declared, 
"God is dead. God remains dead. And we have killed him. How shall we, murderers 
of all murderers, console ourselves?" 


This quote highlights Nietzsche's belief that the death of God was not a natural or 
inevitable occurrence, but rather the result of human action. He saw the decline of 
religion and the rise of scientific knowledge as evidence of this process, and argued 
that individuals must now confront the implications of this loss. Without a 
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transcendent source of meaning or morality, individuals were at risk of falling into 
nihilism, a state in which life appeared meaningless and empty. 


Nietzsche saw nihilism as a problem that was pervasive throughout modern society. 
In "On the Genealogy of Morals," he wrote: 


"What does nihilism mean? That the highest values devalue themselves. The aim is 
lacking; 'why?' finds no answer." 


Nietzsche saw nihilism as a natural consequence of the death of God, but he also 
recognized the dangers of this state of being. In "Thus Spoke Zarathustra," he wrote: 


"Verily, I have often laughed at the weaklings who thought themselves good because 
they had no claws." 


The death of God and the emergence of nihilism played a large part in the 
manifestation of communism and fascism during the 2oth century. 


The rise of communism and fascism in the early 20th century was a direct response 
to the crisis of meaning and value that emerged in the wake of the First World War. 
Both of these ideologies were born out of a deep sense of nihilism and despair, 
fueled by the collapse of traditional values and the death of God. 


Communism and fascism were both products of the modern age, born out of a 
rejection of traditional values and a desire to create a new social order based on 
rational principles, now that the heavens of the transcendent were done away with, 
thanks to the Enlightenment, there were attempts to constructs heavens on earth to 
appease man’s desire for an ergonomic world. Communism sought to create a new 
society based on equality and social justice, while fascism sought to restore 
traditional values and create a new sense of national identity. 


For both communism and fascism, the crisis of meaning and value that emerged in 
the aftermath of the First World War was intimately linked to the death of God. 


For communists, this sense of nihilism was deeply troubling. They saw it as a 
symptom of the alienation and exploitation that had come to define modern 
capitalist society. Communists believed that the only way to overcome this sense of 
despair was to create a new social order based on the principles of equality and 
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social justice. In the words of Vladimir Lenin, the founder of the Soviet Union, 
"Communism is Soviet power plus the electrification of the whole country." 


For communists, the death of God was not simply a theological issue, but a political 
one as well. They saw religion as a tool of the ruling classes, used to keep the 
masses in a state of ignorance and submission. In order to create a truly just 
society, communism sought to abolish religion and replace it with a new system of 
values based on reason and science. 


Fascism, on the other hand, saw the crisis of meaning and value as an opportunity 
to create a new sense of national identity. Fascists believed that the loss of 
traditional values had left society vulnerable to the forces of chaos and disorder. 
They saw themselves as the defenders of the nation, and believed that only by 
restoring traditional values and creating a new sense of national purpose could 
society be saved. 


For fascists, the death of God was not simply a theological issue, but a cultural one 
as well. They saw religion as a vital part of the national identity, and believed that 
the loss of faith had weakened the moral fiber of the nation. In order to restore 
national greatness, fascism sought to revive traditional values and create a new 
sense of national purpose. 


However, both communism and fascism were ultimately flawed attempts to deal 
with the crisis of meaning and value that emerged in the early 20th century. While 
communism sought to create a new social order based on the principles of equality 
and social justice, it ultimately became a system of oppression and tyranny, with 
little regard for individual freedom or human rights. Fascism, on the other hand, 
sought to restore traditional values and create a new sense of national identity, but 
it did so through the brutal suppression of dissent and the glorification of violence 
and war. 


In the end, both communism and fascism were ultimately expressions of the 
nihilistic impulse that emerged in the wake of the First World War. They were 
attempts to create meaning and purpose in a world that had lost its sense of 
direction, but they ultimately failed to do so. The philosopher Martin Heidegger, 
himself a Nazi sympathizer, recognized this in his famous critique of modernity. He 
argued that the problem of nihilism could not be solved by simply creating new 
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ideologies or social systems, but required a fundamental shift in our understanding 
of being and existence. 


Heidegger believed that the root cause of nihilism was our forgetfulness of being, 
which he defined as the fundamental ground of all meaning and value. In his view, 
the modern world had become so focused on technology, efficiency, and rationality 
that it had lost sight of the deeper dimensions of human existence. He argued that 
the only way to overcome nihilism was to recover a sense of wonder and awe in the 
face of the mystery of being. 


While Heidegger's ideas are controversial and have been criticised for their 
association with fascism, they point to a deeper truth about the crisis of meaning 
and value that emerged in the early 20th century. The rise of communism and 
fascism were symptoms of a deeper malaise, a sense of alienation and despair that 
had taken hold of modern society. In response, both of these ideologies sought to 
create new systems of meaning and purpose but ultimately failed to do so. 


At this point in time we are left questioning, “Now what?” Have we gone past the 
time of nihilism? Have we found meaning? Are we destined to ascend, descend, or 
maybe even transcend? Well, in truth, there has been a reversion of sorts to the 
heavens of religions, yet these heavens, are undoubtedly and unashamedly man 
manifest, these are the worlds of escapism. 


Religion now does exist, and exists abundantly, however, even for those who are 
religious, it seems that there has been a shift from the transcendent two-world 
theory to the man-made two-world theory (by two-world theory I refer to the idea 
of a reality beyond the corporeal) when it comes to protective mechanisms against 
the harsh winter chill that is existence. 


This is now most commonly manifest in vicarious forms of living, or to be more 
specifically, immersion in art, the consequence of the product of zapffian 


sublimation. 


However, on the horizon, there is coming the creation of new worlds that can be 
inhabited by man, in which one is in a completely ergonomic state. These synthetic 
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realities will look to fix the two core progenitors of all issues unsolvable in this 
current reality (these progenitors will be spoken about at length in later chapters). 
With the advent of synthetic realities indistinguishable from the “real”, and artificial 
intelligences indistinguishable from the “natural”, so too will there be the advent of 
the truly ergonomic world, Vanya. 


However the question still remains, why is it that we cannot create heaven on 
earth? 
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Discordance 


If given time in excess to ponder life you will come to the conclusion that life is 
unfixable. There have been various strides and struts in order to attempt to perfect 
and fix the life of man, however, all of these have been acts in futility. No matter 
how hard one might try, there will always be the unalterable and unamelioratable 
characteristics of reality, of which there are five main types, the two human - 
human axioms of discordance, the two human - existence axioms of discordance, 
and the final axiom, known as the Seraphim Ex Nihilio. 


The following will be a recounting of the previous 4 books. 


Axioms Of Discordance 
(HUMAN - HUMAN) 


Dichromacy 


“Some are naturally big and strong, and others will always be small; Some will be 
protected and nurtured, and others will meet with destruction. Some are meant to 
lead, and others are meant to follow; Some must always strain, and others have an 

easy time; The Master accepts things as they are, and out of compassion avoids 
extravagance, excess and the extremes.” 


Tao Te Ching 


Humans are not equal. While it may appear that at the moment of conception or 
birth, individuals share a fundamental likeness and abide by a fundamental set of 
rules, it is crucial to recognize that this is the pinnacle of human equality. 
Subsequently, individuals will diverge more and more from one another, with some 
surpassing others in speed, intelligence, and dexterity, while others falter and fall 
behind. This variance is an immutable aspect of the human experience, an 
irrefutable fate that we cannot escape within this reality. 
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It is still acommon conception in the mind of many that humans are equal, or that 
they can be made that way. That, in truth, any inequality within humanity is an 
incidental, not essential part of humanity, that can, with sufficient effort, be either 
reduced or done away with. One might intuit such an idea to be true, yet, in such a 
case one's intuition is painfully wrong. 


Let’s take the example of trying to make society more economically equal. In this 
example, the government of this given society has succeeded to make people 
significantly more “economically equal”, or at least it seems that way. Let us 
imagine this increase in equality as a set of numbers. Let's say that previously the 
inequality in the society was equal to the inequality between 1 and 10, and now the 
inequality is equal to the inequality between 3 and 7, does this constitute a 
reduction in inequality? Well not really. You see there is the same amount of 
difference between 3 and 7 as there is between 1 and 10, that being an infinite 
amount, there is an infinite amount of numbers between the two sets. 


The example of economics may have some other unintended implications, so let’s 
use the example of looks or attractiveness. If somehow everyone in the world was to 
become more equal in attractiveness (the most attractive people would become less 
attractive, and the least attractive people were to become more attractive) what 
would that change? In truth, it would change almost nothing. The attractive can be 
seen as that which makes the unattractive, and the unattractive, that which makes 
the attractive, if everyone became “more equal”, it would only lead to a degradation 
of the virility of the standards of attractive and unattractive not a greater 
equalisation of lots. 


However, what if there was a world where everyone was seen as conventionally 
attractive? Well, such a world could not exist as if everyone is attractive, then no one 
is. In such a world attractiveness will become an apriori claim about humanity, it 
will be intrinsic to humanity, and therefore it will not be spoken about, such as one 
does not have to say “It is a chair that can be sat on”, or “it is a pen that can write”, 
or “it is a triangle that has 3 sides” each one of these claims are implied in the noun 
itself, they are apriori not a posteriori. 


Either things are equal or they are not, there is nothing else. 
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This is the innate Dichromacy of existence, it is the good that makes the bad, and 
the bad that makes the good, the light that makes the dark, and the dark that makes 
the light, the strong that make the weak, and the weak that make the strong. So too 
is it that without good there cannot be bad, and without bad there cannot be good, 
that without light there cannot be dark, and without dark there cannot be light, and 
without strength, there cannot be weakness, and without weakness there cannot be 
strength, it is the inequality of existence that brings existence into being. 


This, in and of itself, is not an issue, it only becomes an issue when Dichromacy is 
attributed to man. All humans want to be superior, we all want to be better in some 
way, shape, or form, this is one of the most innate and core desires of man, it could 
be said that everyone wants to win. However, as I have stated before everyone 
cannot win, because if everyone wins the concept of victory has been absolved of its 
meaning and tact, if everyone wins, no one does. 


This is not the only issue with the Dichromacy of man however, think for example 
of progress and regress. Where there is progress so too is there regress, and where 
there is regress so too is there progress, to the extent that progress is seen as the 
core of society society is aimless. 


Progress is often thought to be the domain in which humanity truly dominates all 
other species. The most fragile and inconsequential of creatures now towers above 
all life on Earth. The reason for this is not because of our innate features, such as 
claws, or tusks, but rather the many developments that we were able to make to our 
own being, and consequently, the world around us. However, the truest facts about 
the world still only present themselves before foggy eyes, is it true that 
advancement can exist without regression? The answer to this is a resounding no 
(on the scale of society). 


In order to show the fact that the world is progressing and at the same time 
regressing, I will implore some commonly seen examples of human progression 


and show how within this progression there is regression. 


1. Life Expectancy 
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The primary significant stride forward that the medical field achieved was to 
increase life quantitatively or, to put it simply, to allow people to live longer 
lives. To number the advantages of such an advancement would be as 
senseless a task as counting the grains of sand present in the desert, and to 
list its regressions, would be an equally futile task. Yet, it is a task I am 
willing to undertake at a specified macro scale. 


When it comes to an increase in life expectancy no place exemplifies such an 
increase better than Japan. A country that currently boasts the highest life 
expectancy rate in the world. With life expectancy this high, it brings with it 
a shift in the working population, with Japanese society now having 
significantly more 70 to 74 year-olds than there are 20 to 24 year-olds or 24 to 
29 year-olds. On its own, this might not seem like a substantive problem, yet 
it is most likely the largest problem currently facing Japan. 


The aging Japanese population is post-retirement age, meaning they are not 
working or putting any money into the economy, which means that there is a 
larger toll on the younger Japanese citizens to not only provide for their 
elderly relatives directly, such as providing care, but also providing indirectly 
through putting more into the economy. Not to mention that In 
pre-industrial societies, the availability, ability, and willingness of families to 
provide whatever eldercare might be needed were largely taken for granted. 
Pre-industrial societies include ones that existed in the historical past of the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan, as well as contemporary societies 
in developing countries. In these kinds of societies, people often live their 
entire lives close to where they were born; families tend to be large; whether 
they live in extended family households or in nuclear families, they live near 
other family members. Very few elders, disabled or nondisabled, live alone in 
pre-industrial societies, yet Japan is a pre-industrial society no longer. 


This, along with various other issues, has led to a cultural shift in Japan with 
working to the point of exhaustion largely being normalized, and even in 
some situations work until death, which is so commonplace it has its own 
coinage, “karoshi”. 


Japan has some of the longest working hours in the world. A quarter of 
Japanese companies have their employees work more than 80 hours of 


overtime per month. Those extra hours are often unpaid. Today, Japan's 
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corporate culture is driven by the so-called salaryman. The salaryman is 
defined by his loyalty to his company and is expected to spend his entire 
career working for the same firm. Not only does he work long hours in the 
office, but it's also assumed he'll participate in after-work activities too, like 
drinking with colleagues. The salaryman seems to be very averse to taking 
time off also, In 2017, one survey found that despite being entitled to 20 days 
off per year, Japanese workers left ten of those days unused, topping every 
other country in the survey. Unsurprisingly this excessive and socially 
mandated work culture led to Japanese people having significantly fewer 
children, which reinforces the aging problem even more. 


There is another problem that is endemic and pervasive in the aging 
population of Japan, and that is a phenomenon known as “Kodokushi”. 
Kodokushi or lonely death refers to the Japanese phenomenon of people 
dying alone and remaining undiscovered for a long period of time. The style 
of pre-industrial living which was common in Japan where the whole family 
would live together is no longer as prevalent, due to the vast amount of 
people moving away from their families to move to urban areas (primarily for 
work reasons); meaning a lot of the time these people do not have people to 
look after them, or they simply lack social relationships. The reason for the 
lack of relationships is often due to the salaryman culture, where your life 
revolves around your job, and when you no longer have your job, it is not 
uncommon to lose many social relations as well. 


And even this is not the end of the story. The intense salaryman culture has 
led (in part) to a phenomenon dubbed “Hikikomori”. Hikikomori, also known 
as acute social withdrawal, is total withdrawal from society and seeking 
extreme degrees of social isolation and confinement. The hikikomori 
phenomenon is more prevalent in young people and is caused by many 
things, one of those things being the grueling salaryman culture we spoke 
about prior. 


The problems caused by this aging population are vast, yet it is not obvious 
that one would say that they would simply prefer the elderly to die sooner, 
and such is my point. There is both loss and victory in all solutions, if there 
were not these medical advancements, then there would simply be 
something else that would come about, and cause a different problem. 
Removing one thing only leaves a vacuum and when it comes to macro-scale 
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issues it is extremely hard to say what will fill that vacuum, such a unique 
skill is only present in those with a clairvoyant predilection. 


. Transport 


The transport sector is one of the biggest environmental challenges that we 
are currently facing, with transport responsible for 24% of direct carbon 
dioxide emissions due to the burning of fossil fuels according to the 
International Energy Agency (IEA). With three-quarters of these emissions 
being produced by road vehicles. It is often thought that electric cars will be 
able to fix this problem, however, such an idea seems to be overly optimistic. 


The electric car not only still causes emissions across its lifetime, but 
lifecycle assessment after lifecycle assessment has made one thing clear, the 
electric car is significantly cleaner than its gas-powered cousin. That being 
said, the extraction of materials, manufacturing, and charging that is 
required to put electric vehicles on the road still creates a fair amount of 
emissions. 


A medium-sized electric car in Europe, for example, creates around 76 to 83 
grams of carbon dioxide equivalent for every kilometer driven across its 
lifetime. For comparison, a similar-sized car with a conventional engine 
emits the equivalent of 250 grams of carbon dioxide per kilometer. Right 
now, lifecycle emissions of electric cars in Europe are 66% to 69% lower than 
gas-powered cars, with that range dropping a little lower, to 60% to 68% in 
the United States and 37% to 45% in China. And those numbers will continue 
to drop as electricity grids decarbonize. 


Professor of Technology at the University of Cambridge Michael Kelly 
conservatively estimates that if all of the UK switched over to electric 
vehicles, they would need just under twice the annual production of cobalt, 
three-quarters of the world's production of lithium carbonate, and more 
than half of the world's annual production of copper. And that's just for the 
UK. There are an estimated 1.4 billion cars on the road right now. So the 
resource demand for switching to electric motors will put immense pressure 
on countries that already provide the majority of the precious metals and 
materials for electric cars. 
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A solution that involves public transport and buses has been posited, 
however, this chapter of the book is purely descriptive, describing the world 
as how it is, not how it should be. The reality of the situation is that 
transportation is dominated by cars, rather than public transport. If such 
transportation was to be implemented would not another problem arise 
from it? Such is my point, with every form of progression, so too is their 
regression as its counterbalance. 


Walkability is a topic that is rarely if ever spoken about explicitly, people are 
often told to “get your steps up” or to, “get moving”. However, most of the 
time this movement is done it is what I like to call extra-essential movement, 
where the movement itself is the end, rather than you actually moving in 
order to go somewhere or to do something. The most interesting example of 
this are machines such as stair climbers, stationary bikes, and most of all 
treadmills, each one of these devices treat movement as an end in and of 
itself. A bastardized attempt at returning back to the lives we once lived, yet 
the reason for this problem is largely caused by walkability or the lack 
thereof. 


Walkability has an extreme effect on everything from community to health, 
to finances, look for example in America, particularly when we look at 
Portland, compared to the rest of America. Different governmental programs 
such as slimming down roads have reduced the amount the average 
Portlander drives, giving them excess income to be spent on other things, 
such as the home or recreational activities. 


Studies show that one out of three Americans is obese and one-third of the 
population is overweight. 25% of young men and 40% of young women are 
too heavy to enlist in the military forces. According to the Center for Disease 
Control, one-third of all children born after 2000 will get diabetes. We have 
the first generation of children in America who are predicted to live shorter 
lives than their parents. This American health crisis that I've just spoken 
about is (at least in part) an urban design crisis and the design of cities lies at 
the core. We've talked for a long time about diet, and we know that diet 
impacts weight, and weight, of course, impacts health. But we've only started 
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talking about inactivity and how inactivity is born of our landscape. Inactivity 
comes from the fact that we live in a place where there is no longer any such 
thing as a useful walk. 


A British study called gluttony versus sloth tracked weight against diet and 
tracked weight against inactivity. They found a much stronger correlation 
between the latter two. Dr. James Levine, in his work for the Mayo Clinic, put 
his test subjects in electronic underwear, held their diet steady, and then 
started pumping the calories in. Some people gain weight, and some people 
didn't gain weight. Expecting some metabolic or DNA factor at work, they 
were shocked to learn that the only difference between the subjects that they 
could figure out was the amount they were moving, and that, in fact, those 
who gained weight were sitting, on average, 2 hours more per day than those 
who didn't. So we have these studies that tie weight to inactivity. But even 
more, we now have studies that tie weight to where you live. 


In San Diego, they used a walk score, that rates every address in America and 
soon the world, in terms of how walkable it is. They used WalkScore to 
designate more walkable neighborhoods and less walkable neighborhoods. 
They found that If you lived in a more walkable neighborhood, you had a 35 
percent likelihood to be overweight. Whereas, If you lived in a less walkable 
neighborhood, you had a 60 percent likelihood to be overweight. Not to 
mention that 14 Americans die each day from asthma and it's almost all 
coming from car exhaust. American pollution does not come from factories 
as much anymore, It comes from tailpipes and the amount that people are 
driving in said city. 


Plastic 


Plastic is a material that has revolutionized the way we live our lives. It has 
been widely used in various industries and has played a significant role in 
our daily lives. However, the use of plastic has also led to several 
environmental problems. 


One of the biggest issues with plastic is its persistence in the environment. 
Plastic does not biodegrade, which means that it can persist in the 
environment for hundreds of years. This has led to the accumulation of 
plastic waste in oceans, landfills, and other environments, where it can harm 
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wildlife and ecosystems. According to the United Nations, "around 8 million 
tonnes of plastic ends up in our oceans every year, damaging marine life and 
ecosystems." 


Another issue with plastic is its production process. The production of 
plastic requires the use of fossil fuels, which contribute to greenhouse gas 
emissions and climate change. Plastic production also generates large 
amounts of waste and pollutants that can harm the environment and human 
health. As Greenpeace notes, "the production and incineration of plastic 
releases harmful chemicals and pollutants, contributing to air and water 
pollution and climate change." 


The disposal of plastic also poses a significant environmental concern. Many 
countries do not have proper waste management systems in place, which 
means that plastic waste often ends up in landfills or the environment. 
Plastic waste can release harmful chemicals and pollutants, which can 
contaminate water sources and harm wildlife. According to the World 
Wildlife Fund, "plastic waste contaminates our water sources and harms 
marine life, causing injury and death to animals such as turtles, dolphins, 
and whales." 


In addition to its environmental impacts, plastic also poses health concerns. 
Plastic contains various chemicals, such as bisphenol A (BPA) and phthalates, 
that can leach into food and beverages. These chemicals can have harmful 
effects on human health, such as hormonal disruptions and reproductive 
problems. According to the National Institute of Environmental Health 
Sciences, "BPA and phthalates have been linked to a range of health 
problems, including reproductive and developmental disorders, cancer, and 
obesity." 


A growing concern with plastic is the potential for microplastic pollution. 
Microplastics are small plastic particles that are less than 5 millimeters in 
length, and can be found in products such as personal care items and 
synthetic textiles. They can also be generated from larger plastic items that 
break down over time. These microplastics can contaminate water sources 
and harm wildlife. According to the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, "microplastics can absorb toxins and pollutants in the water, 
and can transfer these harmful chemicals to marine life when ingested." 
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Furthermore, the use of plastic in food packaging can also lead to food 
contamination. When plastic is exposed to high temperatures, such as in 
microwaving, it can release harmful chemicals into the food. As Dr. Jennifer 
Lowry, a toxicologist, notes, "when plastic is heated, it can release harmful 
chemicals that can contaminate the food, posing health risks to consumers." 


However, it should also be remembered that within regression so too is their 


progress. 


1. 


CO2 Pollution when discussed in common parlance is often seen as being 
only a negative, and although I am not trying to undermine the negative 
aspects of CO2 Pollution, to disregard the existence of its positive 
consequences, would be an incomplete analysis. 


A study by Shilong Piao et al published in Nature, found that “Vegetation 
greenness has been increasing globally since at least 1981 when satellite 
technology enabled large-scale vegetation monitoring.....Greening is 
pronounced over intensively farmed or afforested areas, such as in China 
and India, reflecting human activities. However, strong greening also occurs 
in biomes with low human footprints, such as the Arctic, where global 
change drivers play a dominant role. Vegetation models suggest that CO2 
fertilization is the main driver of greening on the global scale, with other 
factors being notable at the regional scale.” 


Along with this, the model suggests that “ greening could mitigate global 
warming by increasing the carbon sink on land and altering biogeophysical 
processes, mainly evaporative cooling.” this finding was corroborated in a 
study done by NASA, that found that “ increased vegetation growth during 
the recent decades, known as the “Greening Earth”, has a strong cooling 
effect on the land due to increased efficiency of heat and water vapor 
transfer to the atmosphere.” 


However, it should also be remembered that in the progression so too is 
there regression. 


One of the primary drivers of global greening is climate change. As 
temperatures rise, the growing season for plants is extended, leading to 
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increased vegetation growth. A study published in Nature Climate Change 
found that "warmer temperatures and increased precipitation have led to 
increased plant growth in many regions of the world." Another factor 
contributing to global greening is the increase in atmospheric CO2 levels. 
Plants use CO2 during photosynthesis to produce energy, so an increase in 
COz levels can lead to increased vegetation growth. According to a study 
published in Nature Ecology and Evolution, "global atmospheric CO2 
concentrations have increased by 30% since the industrial revolution, leading 
to a 32% increase in global photosynthesis." 


Land-use changes are another factor contributing to global greening. The 
conversion of land for agriculture or urbanization can lead to increased 
vegetation growth in some areas. For example, in China, the conversion of 
farmland to forest has led to a significant increase in vegetation cover. As 
noted by Professor Ranga Myneni, a researcher at Boston University, "the 
greening of China over the past 20 years is largely due to afforestation and 
cropland reclamation." 


While global greening may seem like a positive phenomenon, it can have 
both positive and negative consequences. One of the positive consequences 
of global greening is increased carbon sequestration. As plants grow, they 
absorb carbon dioxide from the atmosphere, helping to mitigate the effects 
of climate change. According to a study published in Nature Climate Change, 
"global vegetation growth has been responsible for sequestering around 30% 
of anthropogenic carbon emissions." 


However, global greening can also have negative consequences. For example, 
it can lead to changes in water availability, as plants consume more water 
during periods of increased growth. This can exacerbate water scarcity in 
some regions, particularly in arid or semi-arid areas. Additionally, increased 
vegetation growth can lead to changes in the reflectivity of the earth's 
surface, which can affect the earth's energy balance and lead to changes in 
regional and global climates. 


The increase in vegetation growth associated with global greening can have 
several benefits, such as improved air and water quality, increased 
biodiversity, and enhanced ecosystem services. According to a study 
published in the journal Nature Sustainability, "global greening has led to 
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improvements in air quality and has reduced the number of people affected 
by air pollution by over 400 million." 


However, there are also potential drawbacks to global greening. For example, 
increased vegetation growth can lead to changes in the distribution and 
abundance of plant and animal species, which can have negative impacts on 
ecosystems. Additionally, increased vegetation growth can lead to changes in 
land-use practices, such as increased deforestation to make way for 
agriculture or urbanization. 


One could keep on going ad infinitum with this idea, finding progress, and regress, 
and more progress and more regress, but first one must deal with the core issue, 
what is progress, and what is regress? 


The world and society, as all things are, are in a (perceived) state of constant flux 
and movement. Just like one cannot have an object lacking space and time, so too 
can one not perceive an object whilst not also perceiving the subjective phenomena 
of growth and decay. Yet, here lies the question, is it possible that one can sum up 
existence as moving towards or away, growth or decay, progress or regress? No! 
And this is due to the existence of causal problem of open system desires. 


There are two different types of desire that a person can have: 


1. 


Open System Desire 


An open system desire is characterised by the endpoint of said system being 
comprised of positive experience/emotion. For example if someone wants to 
buy a boat, the reason for them buying that boat, is that they will be able to 
sail on the sea, and this will bring about, in them, positive 
emotion/experience. 


Closed System Desire 
A closed system desire is characterised by a non-emotive/experiential 


definite aim, for example if one was to say they wanted to build a stadium, 
this would be an example of a closed system desire. 
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All open system desires fall into the causal problem of open system desires, of 


which there are 3 parts. 


1. 


The Causal Problem Of Open Systems 


The Infinitude Of Cause 


The best way to represent this is through the idea of the butterfly effect. 


The butterfly effect is a concept that originates from chaos theory and 
describes how small, seemingly insignificant events can have far-reaching 
and unpredictable consequences in complex systems. It suggests that a 
minor change in the initial conditions of a system can lead to significant 
differences in the outcome over time. The following are examples of said 
effect: 


a. In the annals of history, there are few events that have had such 


far-reaching consequences as the assassination of Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and his beloved wife Sophie Chotek. While the world is 
familiar with the immediate aftermath of their tragic deaths, the 
deeper implications of their untimely end have been the subject of 
much philosophical debate. 


Sophie Chotek was a woman of grace and beauty, married to the heir 
to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Despite the deep love shared by the 
couple, the rigidity of royal customs and traditions forbade Sophie 
from accompanying her husband to official ceremonies, leaving her 
feeling lonely and unfulfilled. 


In a move that spoke volumes about his love and devotion to his wife, 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand decided to take an impromptu trip to 
Bosnia to inspect the Austro-Hungarian military capacity. However, 
the real reason behind this trip was to offer Sophie a much-needed 
break from her mundane routine and alleviate her boredom. 


Sophie was overjoyed at the invitation to join her husband on this trip, 
and the butterfly effect was set in motion. The couple set out on their 


journey in an open-top car, with the archduke relishing the 
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opportunity to flaunt his beautiful wife in public. However, fate had 
other plans. 


As they reached the streets of Sarajevo, a Serbian nationalist emerged 
out of nowhere and shot both Archduke Ferdinand and Sophie at 
point-blank range, instantly ending their lives. The brutal killing 
caused a stir of rage and upheaval, with Austria demanding an apology 
from Serbia for their role in the tragedy. 


The response from Serbia was tepid, and they refused to issue an 
apology, which in turn led to Austria declaring war on Serbia. The 
domino effect of this declaration was nothing short of catastrophic. 
Russia, Serbia's ally, came to their defense and declared war on 
Austria, which was Germany's ally. Germany responded by declaring 
war on Russia, and France and Britain, both allies of Russia, declared 
war on Germany. 


The stage was set, and World War I was unleashed upon the world. 
The impact of this war was enormous, and its repercussions are felt 
even to this day. The war led to the collapse of empires, the 
re-drawing of borders, and the loss of millions of lives. 


However, the story does not end here. The devastation of World War I 
led to the collapse of the German economy, and the subsequent rise of 
Adolf Hitler to power. Thus, the assassination of a bored and innocent 
woman set in motion a chain of events that shaped the course of 
history for years to come. 


. President Wilson, who had rallied for fewer punitive damages on 
Germany before the Treaty of Versailles, played no active part in the 
negotiations after being struck down by the Spanish flu in 1918. The 
president's absence was a significant blow to the US delegation, as 
Wilson was the driving force behind the League of Nations, a key 
element of the treaty. 


Without Wilson's persuasive influence, the Treaty of Versailles 
imposed harsh restrictions on Germany, leading to its total economic 
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collapse. The German people became increasingly bitter about the 
ruling, and they began to look for a strong leader to take charge. 


The leader they found was none other than the dictator who later 
started WWII - Adolf Hitler. Had Wilson been present at the 
negotiations and succeeded in awarding fewer punitive penalties to 
Germany, the world might be different. His absence caused a butterfly 
effect that had severe repercussions. 


. The idea that Hitler was responsible for the creation of anime seems 
like a wild statement, yet it's not entirely untrue. The butterfly effect 
of World War II had a profound impact on Japan's economic and 
cultural development, which, in turn, influenced the birth of anime as 
we know it today. 


In 1945, the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki devastated 
Japan, leaving its economy in ruins and its people in a state of shock 
and despair. Daily life became a struggle, with food and resources 
scarce. However, despite these dire circumstances, Japanese artist 
Osamu Tezuka saw an opportunity to lift people's spirits through his 
art. 


Tezuka created a comic book series called "New Treasure Island" in 
1947, which became a national sensation. The comic's success showed 
that there was a demand for entertaining and inspiring stories that 
helped people cope with the hardships of daily life. This gave rise to a 
new genre of comics called "manga," which became immensely 
popular in Japan. 


As Japan's economy began to recover in the 1950s, more artists began 
to create their own manga series. The success of these comics 
eventually led to the creation of animated adaptations, or anime, 
which became increasingly popular not just in Japan, but around the 
world. 


So, while it may seem far-fetched to say that Hitler was directly 
responsible for the creation of anime, it's clear that the butterfly effect 


of World War II played a significant role in shaping Japan's cultural 
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landscape and giving rise to one of its most beloved and influential art 
forms. 


Here I do not simply mean to show how one action has such large effects, but 
also the infinite effects that can come from one cause. Since every effect is 
also a cause, and every cause gives rise to an effect, from any given cause 
there are infinite effects. 


The Ambiguity Of Assessment 


As time stretches infinitely onward, so too does the unending cycle of cause 
and effect. To elucidate this concept, I shall employ the parable of the man 
and the horse, originating from Eastern folklore. which goes as follows: 


a. Ina distant time, there was a man who experienced the loss of his 
beloved horse. When his steed fled, a neighbor approached him, 
remarking upon the misfortune, stating, "How unfortunate it is that 
your horse is gone." The man, in response, pondered, "What 
knowledge do I possess concerning such matters?" 


After a few days had passed, the horse returned accompanied by 
twenty untamed horses. Once again, the neighbor arrived, astounded, 
proclaiming, "Remarkable! It is not misfortune but rather fortune 
bestowed upon you. You now possess twenty additional horses." In his 
enigmatic manner, the man replied, "What understanding do I possess 
regarding such matters?" 


The following day, the man's young son endeavored to tame one of the 
newly acquired horses, only to be met with a powerful kick that 
fractured his leg. The neighbor, approaching once more, expressed his 
sympathy, asserting, "How tragic it is that your son's leg is broken. The 
arrival of these horses has brought about ill fortune." The man, 
unperturbed, retorted, "What comprehension do I possess concerning 
good and ill fortune?" 


Time passed, and a band of ruffians appeared, seeking recruits for 
their gang. They targeted able-bodied young men and, upon 


approaching the man's dwelling, discovered his son with a broken leg. 
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Deciding against selecting him, they departed for the next house. Ina 
moment of revelation, the man conveyed, "Fortunate, indeed, it is that 
your son's leg was broken." And yet again, he posed the question, 
"What understanding do I possess regarding such matters?" 


From this, it must be said that when non-temporally bound, one 
cannot assess good luck and bad luck, or normatively assess effect. 


For another example take the effect of Japan's long life expectancy that was 
mentioned prior. 


3. The Assignment Of Normativity 


a. The first problem that we have is the assessment of “the good” and 
“the bad” quantitatively and qualitatively. Here we can assume that 
good and bad relate to positive and negative experiences, but the 
question is how to quantify and qualify such experiences. There is no 
metric that can be used in order to test one's level of positive or 
negative experience, and if there were to be a metric how should we 
assess the factors such as the time of the positive or negative 
experience, and the intensity of the positive or negative experience, 
not to mention the comparison of the different types of positive and 
negative experience. Due to these factors, one must conclude that 
quantitative or qualitative positive/negative experience assessment is 
impossible. 


b. The second problem that we have is the assessment of “the good” and 
“the bad” in comparison to another. If we can presume that we are 
able to get a quantitative and qualitative assessment of a person's 
positive and negative experience then how would we compare that to 
another? Can it be presumed that they are using the same scale or 
even the same units? This is not the case, and therefore we must 
conclude this comparison is impossible. 


The causal problem of open system desires can be seen as a chain reaction of 


nuclear fission, where one case gives birth to many effects, and since all effects are 
also causes, these effects give birth to many second-order effects and so and and 
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so on, and in order to assess the outcome one must assess all effects till the end of 
time. The impossibility of this task is obvious. 


The fact of losers, as a necessary prerequisite for the existence of victors, in some 
cases, is not alone sufficient to bring thIS negative quality of being to light. Think of 
the words of Nietzsche, in Thus spoke Zarathustra, “With these preachers of 
equality will I not be mixed up and confounded. For thus speaks justice to me: "Men 
are not equal." And neither shall they become so! What would be my love to the 
overman, if I spoke otherwise?”, or the common sentiment of new age intellectuals 
such as Jordan Peterson, speaking in favour of the loser's loss as if one was not to 
lose, one wouldn’t be able to bask in the glory of the winner. There is a 
perniciousness in the cheek and a sharp tip on the tongue of those who speak such 
words. Let it be known once more what has been said prior, it is losers that make 
the winners, if this is true, would it not be that a winner, would desire more loss 
assuming said loss does not constitute themselves? 


Hope, in essence, is most often a malformed idea that the world is a fair and logical 
place, that if we do what is required of us then, so too, will the world give onto us 
what we require of it. Such a conception of the world presupposes existence to be a 
phenomenon that can be humane in the way that it cares about one's will, yet man 
stands face to face with an unfeeling existence. 


Once the multitude of negative and immutable characteristics of being are inquired 
into, itis common for one to respond emphatically with the statement “the world 
isn’t fair”. Yet such a profoundly problematic statement is often said with little 
consequence on the part of the speaker, as if the statement itself is apathetic, or a 
mere analytical assertion, lacking vitriol, and devoid, very much so, of the weight of 
blood. This statement, though true, is also somewhat of a useless statement, as it 
often misses the point in regard to the question that is being asked, responding 
descriptively instead of prescriptively. 


Wherever there are those who disdain the state of the world, so too are there those 


who revel in it, those who hide themselves in the carnage, so that they find respite 
from realities harsh winters chill. 
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Imagine a scenario where you are faced with a moral dilemma. You live in a 
prosperous town, which owes a significant portion of its financial success to the 
funding provided by a wealthy oil tycoon. The town is about to vote on whether or 
not to continue accepting funds from the oil tycoon and allow oil extraction to 
continue or to put an end to the extraction process. 


On the surface, it may seem like a simple question with a straightforward answer. 
Of course, you would want the oil extraction to continue. After all, the town's 
prosperity is linked to the financial support provided by the oil tycoon. However, if 
we look at the issue from a broader perspective, we see that the question is not as 
straightforward as it appears. 


Consider the other town, the town where the oil is being extracted. The residents of 
this town must cope with the ongoing pollution and environmental damage caused 
by the oil extraction process. If you were living in that town, it's almost certain that 
you would want the extraction to stop. 


Or take the example of diamond mining in Africa. The exploitation of diamond 
miners is a long-standing issue that has been prevalent since the discovery of 
diamonds in South Africa in the late 1800s. During this time, the diamond industry 
was controlled by European colonisers who used the discovery of diamonds to build 
their wealth and power. The exploitation of diamond miners was a result of the 
desire for diamonds and the profit motive of the mining companies that controlled 
the industry. 


In the early days of diamond mining in South Africa, miners were often forced to 
work in dangerous and harsh conditions. They were required to work long hours, 
sometimes up to 16 hours a day, with very little pay. Many of the miners were 
African laborers who were brought to work in the mines under contracts that tied 
them to the mines for years. They were often subjected to brutal treatment by their 
European bosses, who treated them as inferior beings. 


As the demand for diamonds grew, the exploitation of diamond miners became 
more widespread. In many cases, the mining companies used their economic and 
political power to influence government policies to their advantage. They also used 
their power to suppress the rights of the workers, making it difficult for them to 
organize and fight for better working conditions and wages. 
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The exploitation of diamond miners was not limited to South Africa. Other 
countries with diamond mines, such as Angola, Sierra Leone, and the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, also experienced similar problems. In these countries, the 
exploitation of diamond miners often involved violence, forced labor, and other 
forms of abuse. 


Both sets of individuals find themselves entrenched within the same world, one that 
is characterized by its inherent unfairness. However, the circumstances 
disproportionately favor one side while placing the other at a severe disadvantage. 
Consequently, when discussions emerge regarding the world's inherent inequities, 
it is crucial to recognize that it is not uncommon for the intent behind these two 
contrasting perspectives to contradict each other fundamentally. 


Without losers, there cannot be winners. 
Within progress is there regress. 


This world is unfair, and it cannot be otherwise 


Malformation 


“They are not like us, so they must be against us. 
Their difference threatens our sameness. 
It is us versus them. 
Humans are good and demons are bad. 
We are just and they are unjust.” 
But as an adolescent, I did not even think to question such simple binaries." 
I could not have been more wrong 
I discovered the humans I was supposed to protect were in truth the greater 
monsters. 
And if that were true I would have to question everything I knew of the monsters 
I’ve been fighting. 
My world turned inside out. 
The truths I'd held to be irrefutable were all inverted 


Shinobu Sensui 
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Within society, we can never be our true selves. Society contorts and malforms 
each and every one of us so that we are better able to fit within its paradigms. It is 
true that people are able to control this malformation to a greater or lesser extent, 
however, there are some aspects of ourselves that are so malformed we do not even 
know what they would look like if they were not so. 


Trying to discern the true parts of ourselves from the malformed is like going into a 
crime scene and trying to identify the deformed face of a sibling or lover. “Is it 
them?” “How could I know, it barely looks human.” This is the core of the argument, 
the most immutable of our malformations is that which is synonymous with the 
humane, the good, and the righteous. Morality. 


Morality, as commonly understood, has often been reduced to a mere synonym for 
"good." The notion that a person is moral suggests that they are good, as morality is 
inherently good, or rather, it is the good. However, we must now interrogate the 
very source of righteousness and ask, "Is it truly the case that morality is good?" 


This is a question that may leave one at a loss, for morality has been equated with 
goodness throughout all our lives, to resolve this predicament, we must embark on 
a series of inquiries that will lead us to the answer of the true nature of morality. 
The first of these queries is, "is the fulfillment of desires good?" A rational response 
to such a question would be "it depends," since different desires have varying 
consequences. To categorically declare that the attainment of desires is entirely 
good or bad would be overly simplistic. Yet, what is it that this reliance on context 
and outcomes hinges upon? The answer is knowledge of consequence. 


There are two different ways in which morality acts within society, that being: to 
protect the perpetrator and to protect the general population. In the first case, the 
protection of the perpetrator often relates to risk-taking activities such as illicit 
drug use and reckless behaviour (Climbing up buildings, reckless driving, etc.), in 
the second case, that of the protection of the general population this relates to 
actions done unto others, such as thefts and assaults. 


When we look at these two moral systems in relationship to desire we get two very 
different results. In the first case, that being the protection of the perpetrator, these 
are actions made due to one's misunderstanding of the situation at hand. Here is 
such an example: 
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Reckless Behaviour 


The snow had been falling for days, and the ski resort at the top of the mountain 
had closed its doors due to the inclement weather. The town was quiet, with only a 
few cars driving on the slippery roads. 


Max, Jake, Alex, and Sarah had grown up in Silver Mountain, and they were all avid 
skiers. They spent most of their weekends on the slopes, and they knew every inch 
of the ski resort. They were also thrill-seekers, always looking for the next big 
adventure. And on this particular night, they had a plan. 


Max asked the group if they would be willing to down the ski slope. The ski ramp 
was the tallest and steepest slope on the mountain. It was only used by professional 
skiers and snowboarders, and it was off-limits to the public. But Max's suggestion 
was met with excitement by the rest of the group. 


Jake and Alex were hesitant at first, but they didn't want to be left out. They agreed 

to join in, but they both had a sense of unease about the plan. They knew that what 
they were about to do was dangerous and illegal, but the thrill of the adventure was 
too strong. 


The group made their way up the mountain, carrying their skis and snowboards 
with them. They snuck past the security gate, which was locked for the night, and 
headed towards the ski ramp. The snow was deep, and the wind was howling, but 
they pressed on. 


As they reached the top of the ramp, their excitement turned to fear. The slope was 
even steeper than they had imagined, and the drop below them seemed to go on 
forever. But Max was determined to go through with the plan. 


Max strapped on his skis and the others followed suit, strapping on their 
snowboards and skis. They took a deep breath and pushed off down the slope. The 
wind rushed past their faces as they picked up speed, and the adrenaline was 
pumping through their veins. 
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For a few moments, it was the thrill of a lifetime. They were skiing down the most 
dangerous slope on the mountain, and they were doing it in the dead of night. But 
their exhilaration was short-lived. 


As they reached the bottom of the ramp, disaster struck. Max hit a patch of ice and 
lost control of his skis. He flew off the edge of the ramp and plummeted toward the 
ground below. The others watched in horror as he crashed onto the snow, his body 
contorted in pain. 


They rushed to his side, but he was unconscious. They called for an ambulance, but 
the roads were too treacherous to reach them quickly. They were stranded on the 
mountain, with no way to get help. 


As the hours passed, Max's condition worsened. His breathing became shallow, and 
his pulse was weak. The group huddled together, trying to keep warm in the 
freezing temperatures, but their spirits were low. They knew that they had made a 
terrible mistake. 


Jake and Alex were silent. They knew that they had been foolish, but they didn't 
want to admit it. They were filled with regret, and they couldn't bear the thought of 
losing their friend. 


As the dawn broke, a rescue team finally reached them. Max was airlifted to the 
hospital, where he underwent emergency surgery for multiple injuries, including a 
fractured skull and several broken bones. The doctors told his friends and family 
that it was a miracle he had survived. 


Max spent several weeks in the hospital, and his friends visited him every day. They 
were racked with guilt, and they couldn't forgive themselves for what they had 
done. They realized that they had taken unnecessary risks, and they had put their 
lives and the lives of others in danger. 


But Max's accident was not the end of their ordeal. The incident had attracted 
media attention, and the ski resort had come under scrutiny for its lax security 
measures. The authorities launched an investigation, and the resort was fined for 
negligence. 
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The group of friends became pariahs in their community. They were shunned by 
their neighbors and classmates, and their parents were criticized for not raising 
them better. They had become cautionary tales, cautioning other young people 
against taking unnecessary risks. 


In the end, Max made a full recovery, but the incident had changed him. He was no 
longer the daredevil he once was, and he was filled with regret for what had 
happened. He apologized to his friends, but they had already moved on. 


The incident had been a wake-up call for them all. They realized that life was 
precious, and it was not worth risking it for the sake of a thrill. They learned that 
there were safer ways to have fun, and that taking unnecessary risks was not a sign 
of courage, but of foolishness. 


The group of friends went their separate ways after the incident, but they remained 
connected by their shared experience. They had learned a painful lesson, but they 
had also grown from it. And they hoped that others would learn from their mistake 
and avoid making the same one. 


In such an example, the desire in question is lacking information of consequence, if 
the children were to be told what their fate was, and, to feel in totality, the 
consequence of their action, and such clairvoyance was unfalsifiable, I could say, 
with certainty, that this risk-taking behaviour would not be enacted. 


Now let's think of the second example, that of the protection of the general public, 
the same lack of information in regard to the consequence could not be said to 
occur here. Let us think of someone who robs a bank, or an arsonist, or even a 
murderer, in all of these actions there immorality does not stem from a lack of 
information of the consequence but rather it stems from the action in and of itself, 
the desire is that which is seen to be immoral. It would never be said that a reason 
for the illegality of murder would be, even in part, “because the murder does not 
know the consequence onto himself.” The murderer knows the consequence of the 
action well, and he knows such consequence to be appetitive, so the judicial system 
makes it otherwise. 
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Some might discount such an idea however, such as was done with the novel 
“Crime and Punishment” by Fyodor Dostoevsky. To give a brief overview of the 
novel: Raskolnikov, a former student living in poverty, is contemplating a murder. 
He believes that certain individuals have the right to commit crimes if they are 
convinced that they are doing so for the greater good of society. Raskolnikov 
convinces himself that he is a "superman" who can commit murder without feeling 
any remorse. He decides to put his theory into practice and murders the 
pawnbroker Alyona Ivanovna, who he believes is a parasite on society. 


After committing the murder, Raskolnikov's mental state deteriorates, and he is 
unable to hide his guilt. The novel explores the psychological effects of his crime 
and how it affects those around him. Raskolnikov's sister, Dunya, is engaged to 
Luzhin, a man who Raskolnikov despises. He decides to protect his sister by 
revealing Luzhin's true character and motives, which causes Dunya to break off the 
engagement. 


Meanwhile, a detective named Porfiry Petrovich begins to investigate the murder, 
and Raskolnikov becomes increasingly paranoid. He begins to suspect that he is 
being watched and that Porfiry knows that he is the murderer. Raskolnikov's friend, 
Sonya, a young prostitute, becomes his confidante, and he confesses to her that he 
committed the murder. 


As the novel progresses, Raskolnikov's guilt becomes overwhelming, and he 
becomes increasingly ill. He eventually confesses to the murder and is sentenced to 
eight years of hard labor in Siberia. The novel ends with Raskolnikov's realization 
that he is not a "superman" and that he must accept his punishment as a means of 
redemption. 


One might say that the actions of Raskolnikov, and more importantly, the 
consequences of his actions onto himself, are evidence that such immoral action’s 
carry with them a weight irrespective of society, that within all the 
non-morally-malformed there is some conscious, that knows, in truth, right from 
wrong. Yet could the same be said for all murder? Think of the idea of murder in 
war settings, it might be said that people come back from war with horrible mental 
ailments and that such ailments are a result of guilt, and though I would disagree 
largely with such a point, to appease the idea I will offer another example. Think of 
the idea of pirating VS stealing, in both cases you are stealing a product, however, 
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one is socially acceptable and done widely, while the other is seen as being orders 
of magnitude more immoral, the reason for this is nothing more than socialisation. 


For an example taking into account temporally different societies, let’s use the 
example of infanticide. 


Infanticide, the intentional killing of newborns or infants, has been practiced by 
various cultures throughout history. While infanticide is widely regarded as a 
heinous act today, it was not always viewed as such in the past. 


Infanticide was practiced in many ancient civilizations, including those of Greece, 
Rome, China, and India. In Greece and Rome, the practice of infanticide was often 
associated with exposure, which involved leaving unwanted infants outside to die of 
exposure to the elements or wild animals. 


In ancient India, infanticide was practiced for a variety of reasons, including the 
desire for a male heir, poverty, and a lack of resources to care for children. Female 
infanticide was also common due to the low status of women in Indian society. 


In other cases, infanticide was associated with the witch hunts of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Many women accused of witchcraft were believed to have killed infants 
as part of their supposed pact with the devil. 


In parts of Africa and South Asia, for example, infanticide has been associated with 
the belief that infants born with disabilities or deformities are cursed or bring bad 
luck to the family. In some cultures, the birth of twins was seen as a sign of bad luck 
or a supernatural omen, leading to the practice of killing one or both of the infants. 


There have been instances where religious beliefs have led to the practice of 
infanticide. One such instance is the ritual sacrifice of infants in the pre-Columbian 
cultures of Mesoamerica, particularly in the Aztec civilization. This practice was a 
part of their religious beliefs and was carried out as a way to appease their gods. 


The Aztecs believed in a pantheon of gods, and they believed that their gods 
required blood and human sacrifices to maintain the balance of the universe. They 
believed that infants who died were pure and innocent and would be carried 
directly to the paradise known as Tlalocan. Therefore, they believed that by 
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sacrificing infants, they were offering the purest and most valuable of human life to 
their gods. 


The ritual sacrifice of infants was carried out in several ways. One method involved 
the infant being laid face up on a stone and then having its heart removed with a 
stone knife. Another method involved the infant being thrown into a sacred well as 
an offering to the god of water, Tlaloc. The most common method of sacrifice 
involved the infant being placed on a wooden pedestal, then having its chest pierced 
with a ceremonial obsidian knife, and finally being thrown down the steps of a 
temple to its death. These practices are undoubtedly gruesome and barbaric to 
modern sensibilities, but they were considered essential to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the Aztecs. 


It is important to note that not all infants were sacrificed in the Aztec civilization. 
The practice was reserved for special occasions, such as the consecration of a new 
temple, the coronation of a new ruler, or during times of drought or famine when 
the gods were believed to be angry. It was believed that by sacrificing an infant, the 
gods would be appeased and their favor would be granted upon the people. 


Though, for the most part, we would see the killing of one's own newborn child as 
being wholly reprehensible, this does not constitute an increase in the innate moral 
quality of man, rather, there has simply been a shift in the societal and cultural 
paradigm permitting and restricting certain previous forms of morality. 


For a final example, i will invoke an “immoral” action that was previously not 
simply seen as necessary but also enjoyable. That punishment being drawing and 
quartering. 


Drawing and quartering was a heinous punishment that was used to make an 
example out of those who dared to challenge the authority of the crown. The 
process involved several steps that were meant to inflict as much pain and suffering 
as possible. 


The first step in the punishment of drawing and quartering was the drawing, which 
involved the victim being dragged behind a horse to the place of execution. The 
victim would be tied to the horse by his or her arms and legs, and would be dragged 
through the streets until they reached the gallows. 
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Once at the gallows, the victim would be hanged by the neck, but not until they 
were dead. The next step was the quartering, which involved the victim being 
disemboweled and then cut into four pieces. The heart would be removed and held 
up for the crowd to see. 


After the body was quartered, the pieces would be taken to different parts of the 
kingdom to be displayed as a warning to others. The head would be placed on a 
spike on London Bridge, while the other pieces would be sent to the four corners of 
the kingdom. 


people often came to watch public executions and punishments, including drawing 
and quartering. Executions were viewed as a form of public entertainment and 
were seen as a way to deter people from committing crimes. The public was allowed 
to attend these events, and in some cases, tickets were sold to help cover the cost of 
the execution. The crowds that gathered to watch these events were often large and 
could be quite rowdy, with people cheering or jeering as the punishment was 
carried out. It was not uncommon for people to bring their children to these events, 
and in some cases, the authorities would even arrange for special seating for 
women and children. 


In this way, morality is a chain on our desire (presuming we do not lack information 
of the consequence) restricting us from doing that which we want, yet, it is a 
necessary chain for the existence and perpetuation of society, but it must be 
remembered that it is no more than this. If the consequence of any immoral action 
done on another was to change from aversive to appetitive or neutral then such an 
action would no longer be seen as immoral, but amoral or neutral. 


Think of the example of video game violence vs “real-world” violence, it is rare for 
someone to think that video game violence is immoral in and of itself, it is only 
when one thinks that the potential impact of such actions negatively affects society 
at large. 


If any immoral action existed in totality in a world wholly separated from that 
which we commonly perceive as “real,” could it be said that such actions are 
immoral? And if so, in what way? It is known that noone is experiencing harm from 
such actions, and if it is thought that these virtual people are feeling harm, it could 
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simply be changed in such person's programming to make that which is commonly 
seen as aversive, appetitive to them, as a masochist might find pain to be 
pleasurable. 


As Nietzsche writes in “Beyond Good And Evil” “Isn't it enough to assume that there 
are degrees of apparency and, so to speak, lighter and darker shadows and hues of 
appearance-different valeurs,* to use the language of painters? Why should the 
world that is relevant to us not be a fiction? And if someone asks, 'But mustn't a 
fiction have an author?’ shouldn't we answer him bluntly, ' Why?' Mustn't this 
‘mustn't’ be part of the fiction, too, perhaps?” In this same way the ideas of 
appetitive and aversive can very well be products of the reality in which we call 
“real” and no more. 


From this, it can be said, in conclusion, that morality is, in part, a negative thing, as 
it is at odds with the fulfilment of our desires. (assuming such desires are not 
lacking in knowledge of consequence) Though desire might be seen as having 
within it negative aspects, does this mean that such morality should be done away 
with? Is it not that with the dispensing of such morality so too will we have to 
dispense with society? Yes. 


When most people hear this idea they are immediately averse to its existence. “I 
have no desire to be immoral, being moral is just what it means to be human” I have 
heard some say unto themselves, so I will demonstrate my point to an even greater 
extent with examples of outlets for our immoral desires. 


The most common outlet for us to express our immoral desires is most likely video 
games, in particular violent video games. (Here I do not want the idea of video 
games to be used, or seen, even in part, as a pejorative.) 


Video games have been a popular form of entertainment since the 1970s. Over the 
years, the industry has seen a rise in violent video games that feature graphic 
depictions of violence, gore, and other “disturbing” content. Despite the 
controversy surrounding these games, they remain incredibly popular, with 
millions of players around the world spending hours immersed in virtual worlds 
filled with violence and destruction. 
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The Early Years 


The first violent video games appeared in the late 1970s and early 1980s, during the 
golden age of arcade games. One of the earliest examples was Space Invaders, 
which featured players shooting at an invading alien army. While the game was not 
particularly violent by today's standards, it set the stage for the development of 
more violent games in the future. 


In the 1980s, video game consoles began to gain popularity, with systems like the 
Atari 2600 and the Nintendo Entertainment System (NES) becoming household 
names. The NES was particularly significant, as it featured a number of violent 
games, including the popular title Contra, which featured players battling alien 
forces in a dystopian future. 


The Rise of First-Person Shooters 


In the 1990s, a new genre of video game emerged: the first-person shooter (FPS). 
These games featured players taking on the role of a character in a first-person 
perspective, using a variety of weapons to battle enemies. One of the most popular 
early FPS games was Doom, which was released in 1993 and quickly became a 
sensation. 


The success of Doom paved the way for other violent FPS games, such as Quake and 
Half-Life. These games were known for their intense action and graphic violence, 
and quickly became popular among gamers looking for an adrenaline-fueled 
experience. 


The Controversy Begins 


As violent video games became more popular, they also began to attract criticism 
from parents, politicians, and other concerned groups. In 1993, the game Mortal 
Kombat was released, which featured extremely graphic violence and gore. The 
game was widely criticized by parents and politicians, who claimed that it was 
responsible for a rise in real-world violence among young people. 


The controversy surrounding Mortal Kombat led to the creation of the 
Entertainment Software Rating Board (ESRB), which was established in 1994 to 


provide age ratings for video games. The ESRB ratings system is still in use today, 
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and is designed to help parents make informed decisions about the games their 
children are playing. 


Despite the controversy surrounding violent video games, they continued to gain in 
popularity. In the late 1990s and early 2000s, games like Grand Theft Auto and Halo 
became household names, thanks in part to their intense action and graphic 
violence. 


The Modern Era 


Today, violent video games remain incredibly popular, with many of the most 
successful games featuring graphic depictions of violence and gore. One of the most 
popular franchises in recent years has been Call of Duty, which has sold millions of 
copies and spawned numerous sequels. 


Why are Violent Video Games Popular? 


Despite the controversy surrounding violent video games, they remain extremely 
popular among gamers of all ages. So why do people enjoy playing these types of 
games? There are several reasons why violent video games have become so popular, 
including: 


1. The Thrill of Combat 
One of the primary reasons that people enjoy playing violent video games is 
the thrill of combat. Many of these games are designed to put players in 
intense combat situations, where they must use their skills and strategies to 
defeat their opponents. This can be a thrilling experience, especially for 
those who enjoy fast-paced action and adrenaline-fueled gameplay. 


2. Escapism 
Another reason why people enjoy playing violent video games is escapism. 
Video games allow players to enter virtual worlds that are vastly different 
from their own, allowing them to escape from the stresses and pressures of 
everyday life. For some people, playing violent video games is a way to blow 
off steam and release pent-up frustrations. 


3. Social Interaction 
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Many violent video games are designed to be played online, allowing players 
to compete against each other in multiplayer matches. For some people, 
playing these types of games is a way to socialize with others and make new 
friends. The competitive nature of these games can also be a way for players 
to challenge themselves and improve their skills. 


4. Storytelling 
Some violent video games feature compelling storylines and characters, 
which can draw players in and keep them engaged. For example, the Grand 
Theft Auto series is known for its intricate plots and well-developed 
characters, which have helped make it one of the most popular video game 
franchises of all time. 


The core reason why these kinds of video games are so popular is extremely 
obvious, people find violence, and in some cases murder, to be fun, and they want 
to experience these experiences in a reality where this is not seen as immoral and 
does not have punitive consequences. (And if it is seen as immoral it is at least 
common.) If one is struggling with this idea ask yourself the simple question, “Why 
else would they play these video games?” One might say “It is because these games 
are fun” but then further inquiry would be needed, in particular the question “What 
exactly is fun?” to such a question there are few responses. 


Another outlet for the immoral nature of man would be pornography, and sex, in 
particular deviant pornography and sex. I will not talk too much on this topic, 
however, if you search for the most “immoral” sexual acts you will be able to find it. 


If one, after all of this, still doubts the idea that one has immoral desires, let’s think 
of the idea of morality itself, or rather let’s use the law as a substitute. What is a 
law? Well in simple terms a law is that which stops someone, from doing that which 
they want to do, either for their own benefit or the benefit of society. Therefore if 
there was no desire for immoral action then so too would there be no laws, it is only 
the existence of one's desire to commit immoral actions that calls upon the 
existence of a law. 
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It should be known the extent to which one is bound by morality is inversely 
proportional to one's power, or, the more powerful one is the less they are bound by 
ideas of the “moral” and “immoral”. There is a practical way in which to test one's 
power, that being the extent to which their espoused emotions are true or false. For 
example, if someone was in a job interview and they were asked if they liked the 
interviewer’s shirt, they would likely reply “yes”, irrespective of whether or not they 
actually liked the shirt of the interviewer. The reason for this is that the interviewer, 
in this case, has more power than the interviewee and therefore the one being 
interviewed has to lie as to not face the consequence of telling the truth. 
(Presuming that the interviewee actually disliked his shirt.) 


This is also the origin of the phrase “absolute power corrupts absolutely”, however, 
this is not an accurate assessment of the issue, it would be more precise to say all 
are corrupt, yet most pretend not to be due to a lack of power. The desires of man 
are so unfathomably frustrated by current society, or rather current morality, that 
it is only logical that people change when they get power, in this example 
immorality is a manifestation of becoming a truer version of oneself. One of the 
most common experiments relating to power and corruption is The Standford 
prison experiment. 


The Standford prison experiment 


The Stanford Prison Experiment was a social psychology experiment conducted by 
psychologist Philip Zimbardo in 1971 at Stanford University. The experiment was 
designed to investigate the psychological effects of power and authority in a 
simulated prison environment. The results of the experiment have been 
controversial, and it is widely considered to be one of the most unethical and 
controversial experiments in the history of psychology. 


Methodology of the Stanford Prison Experiment 
The Stanford Prison Experiment was conducted in the basement of the Stanford 
University psychology building. The study participants, who were all male, were 


randomly assigned to be either prisoners or guards. The prisoners were arrested in 
their homes by actual police officers and were taken to the simulated prison where 
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they were subjected to a series of humiliating and degrading experiences, such as 
being strip-searched, forced to wear a uniform, and having their hair shaved off. 


The guards were given no specific instructions on how to conduct themselves, 
except that they were supposed to maintain order in the prison. However, the 
guards were given no training on how to handle the power they had been given. 
This lack of instruction left the guards to their own devices, and they quickly began 
to abuse their power. The study was designed to last for two weeks, but it had to be 
terminated after only six days due to the severity of the abuse and the emotional 
distress of the prisoners. 


Findings of the Stanford Prison Experiment 


The Stanford Prison Experiment found that the participants quickly adapted to 
their roles in the simulation. The guards became increasingly authoritarian and 
abusive towards the prisoners, and the prisoners became increasingly submissive 
and passive. The guards used a variety of tactics to control the prisoners, including 
physical punishment, psychological humiliation, and verbal abuse. The prisoners 
began to internalize their roles, and many of them began to show signs of extreme 
stress and emotional distress. 


The study also found that the participants became so immersed in their roles that 
they began to lose sight of reality. The guards began to identify with their roles as 
authority figures, and the prisoners began to see themselves as helpless victims. 
This process of internalization is known as the "Lucifer effect," which refers to the 
transformation of individuals into abusive and cruel individuals when they are 
given power and authority. 


Tarantulas 


To close out this idea of power I want to bring a passage to light from Nietzsche, 
particularly the book in which his prose is the most beautiful, the book, thus spake 
Zarathustra, and his dialogue on the tarantulas, in which he writes. “Distrust all 
those who talk much of their justice! Verily, in their souls not only honey is lacking. 
And when they call themselves "the good and just," forget not, that for them to be 
Pharisees, nothing is lacking but--power!” In this assessment, Nietzsche could not 
be more correct, however, it should be noted that being a Pharisee is one of the 
lesser frustrated states of man. 
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It should be remembered here that morality is not the only way in which we are 
malformed by society. For most, whenever we are around people we do not act like 
our true selves, this is represented best by, The Jungian Shadow, and the Japanese 
terms Tatemae and Honne. 


In the realm of psychology, Carl Gustav Jung stands as one of the most influential 
and profound thinkers of the 2oth century. His groundbreaking theories, which 
extended beyond the boundaries of Sigmund Freud's psychoanalysis, have left an 
indelible mark on the field of psychology. Among his many contributions, Jung's 
concept of the "shadow" holds a prominent position. This essay aims to delve into 
the multifaceted nature of the shadow, elucidating its significance, its origin, and its 
impact on the individual and society as a whole. 


The shadow, as proposed by Jung, refers to the hidden, unconscious aspects of the 
human psyche. It encompasses the darker, repressed, and socially unacceptable 
elements of the individual's personality. In his seminal work, "Aion: Researches into 
the Phenomenology of the Self," Jung states, "The shadow is a moral problem that 
challenges the whole ego-personality, for no one can become conscious of the 
shadow without considerable moral effort. To become conscious of it involves 
recognizing the dark aspects of the personality as present and real. This act is the 
essential condition for any kind of self-knowledge, and it, therefore, as a rule, 
meets with considerable resistance. Indeed, self-knowledge as a psychotherapeutic 
measure frequently requires much painstaking work extending over a long period. 


The shadow personifies everything that the subject refuses to acknowledge about 
himself and yet is always thrusting itself upon him directly or indirectly—for 
instance, inferior traits of character and other incompatible tendencies. The 
shadow is a living part of the personality and therefore wants to live with it in some 
form. It cannot be argued out of existence or rationalized into harmlessness. This 
problem is exceedingly difficult, because it not only challenges the whole man but 
reminds him at the same time of his helplessness and ineffectuality. Therefore, he 
prefers to see the shadow in his neighbor or in the corresponding collective 
qualities of his nation rather than in himself. 
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The psychological rule says that when an inner situation is not made conscious, it 
happens outside, as fate. That is to say when the individual remains undivided and 
does not become conscious of his inner opposite, the world must perforce act out 
the conflict and be torn into opposing halves." 


According to Jung, the shadow emerges from the process of individuation, which 
involves the integration and harmonization of both conscious and unconscious 
aspects of the psyche. It arises as a result of the ego's tendency to identify solely 
with socially acceptable traits, while disregarding and repressing the unacceptable 
ones. In his work, "Psychology and Alchemy," Jung explains, "The shadow is the 
negative side of the personality, the sum of all those unpleasant qualities we like to 
hide, together with the insufficiently developed functions and the contents of the 
personal unconscious." 


Jung extended the concept of the shadow beyond the individual to encompass the 
collective unconscious, a shared reservoir of archetypal images and symbols. He 
posited that the shadow, on a collective level, manifests in society as the "dark side" 
or the "shadow side" of humanity. The collective shadow encompasses societal 
prejudices, fears, and unsavory aspects that are repressed and projected onto 
external targets. Jung warned that failing to acknowledge and integrate the 
collective shadow can lead to destructive consequences, both on an individual and 
societal level. 


Jung observed that the shadow is intimately connected to creativity and artistic 
expression. By exploring and integrating the shadow, individuals tap into a 
wellspring of inspiration and innovation. Jung believed that the artist's ability to 
express their shadow and integrate its contents into their work contributes to the 
enrichment of both the individual and society. He wrote, "One does not become 
enlightened by imagining figures of light, but by making the darkness conscious" 
(Psychology and Alchemy). Creative endeavors provide a means for the exploration 
and integration of the shadow, fostering personal growth and artistic achievement. 


Though the shadow can be integrated to a greater or lesser degree, within society 
one can never fully integrate their desires, without extreme (and often warranted) 
societal backlash, here the hue of ones actuations falseness can be seen by its lack 
of darkness. 
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In Japanese culture, the concepts of tatemae and honne are often used to describe 
the contrast between a person's public persona and their true thoughts and 
feelings. These concepts are deeply ingrained in Japanese society and have a 
significant impact on social interactions, relationships, and communication. 


Tatemae and Honne Defined 


Tatemae (%Ai/) is the Japanese term used to describe the public facade or persona 
that a person presents to the world. It can be translated as "facade" or "front", and is 
often used to describe the social roles and obligations that individuals are expected 
to fulfill in Japanese society. Tatemae is characterized by a sense of formality, 
politeness, and respect for authority figures. 


Honne (A477) is the term used to describe a person's true thoughts, feelings, and 


intentions. It can be translated as "real intention" or "true voice", and is often 
contrasted with tatemae. Honne is characterized by a sense of honesty, 
authenticity, and emotional expression. 


The Cultural Significance of Tatemae and Honne 


Tatemae and honne have a significant impact on social interactions and 
relationships in Japanese culture. In many situations, individuals are expected to 
maintain a certain level of formality and respect for authority figures, even if they 
disagree with them or hold different opinions. This can lead to situations where 
people are reluctant to express their true thoughts and feelings, particularly in 
public settings. 


Manifestations of Tatemae and Honne in Japanese Society 


Tatemae and honne are manifested in various aspects of Japanese society, including 
business, politics, and personal relationships. In the workplace, for example, 
employees are expected to adhere to a strict hierarchy and show respect for their 
superiors, even if they disagree with their decisions. This can lead to situations 
where employees are reluctant to express their true thoughts and feelings, 
particularly if they believe that doing so would be disrespectful or disruptive. 
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Quotes about Tatemae and Honne 


To gain a deeper understanding of the concepts of tatemae and honne, it is useful to 
examine some of the quotes from Japanese authors and thinkers. Here are a few 
examples: 


"Tatemae is like the surface of the water, while honne is like the depths below." - 
Shusaku Endo 


"Honne is the secret of one's heart, tatemae is the behavior shown in public. The 
two are in a continual dance with each other." - Haruki Murakami 


"Tatemae is a societal norm that helps people get along with each other, while 
honne is the true self that lies beneath the surface." - Natsume Soseki 


One of the most common examples of tatemae and honne is “The Tale of Genji” by 
the noblewoman Murasaki Shikibu. 


"The Tale of Genji" is a masterpiece of Japanese literature written during the Heian 
period (794-1185). The novel follows the life of Hikaru Genji, the son of a Japanese 
emperor, and his relationships with various women of different social classes. 
Throughout the novel, the concepts of tatemae and honne are evident in the social 
interactions and communication between the characters. 


Tatemae and Honne in "The Tale of Genji" 


The novel is set in the Heian period, a time when the court culture was highly 
formalised and hierarchical. Tatemae, or the facade presented to society, played an 
important role in social interactions, particularly in the imperial court. Honne, or 
one's true thoughts and feelings, was often kept hidden or expressed only in private 
settings. 


Throughout the novel, Genji is portrayed as a master of tatemae. He is able to 
navigate the complex social hierarchy of the imperial court with ease and is always 
careful to show the appropriate level of respect and deference to his superiors. In 
one scene, when he is asked to greet a senior courtier, he carefully observes the 
proper etiquette and maintains a polite and deferential demeanor: 
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"He put on his formal court robes and went to call on the senior minister. He made 
avery formal greeting, with many bows, and spoke in a respectful voice, just as if he 
were not an emperor's son but a junior official. It was a great effort, but he managed 
to keep his feelings concealed" (Chapter 4). 


Genji's ability to maintain tatemae allows him to navigate the complex social 
interactions of the court and maintain his position of power and influence. 


However, while tatemae is important in the court culture, it is not a true reflection 
of one's inner thoughts and feelings. Honne, or one's true thoughts and feelings, is 
often kept hidden or expressed only in private settings. In the novel, the character 
of Lady Murasaki, who is believed to be a representation of the author, expresses 
her true feelings to Genji in private letters, revealing a depth of emotion and 
honesty that is not seen in public interactions: 


"My love has grown so strong that it now passes all bounds. It is true that we are 
man and wife in name only, but the bond between us is deeper than that of most 
couples" (Chapter 21). 


In this way, the novel demonstrates the contrast between tatemae and honne, and 
the importance of maintaining the appropriate facade in public settings while 
expressing one's true thoughts and feelings in private. 


Cultural Significance of Tatemae and Honne in "The Tale of Genji" 


The concepts of tatemae and honne are deeply ingrained in Japanese society, and 
their importance can be seen in the court culture depicted in "The Tale of Genji." 
The novel portrays a society in which individuals are expected to maintain a certain 
level of formality and respect for authority figures, even if they hold different 
opinions or feelings. This can lead to situations where people are reluctant to 
express their true thoughts and feelings, particularly in public settings. 


At the same time, the novel suggests that there is value in maintaining a facade, as it 
allows individuals to navigate the complex social hierarchy of the court and 
maintain their position of power and influence. In this way, tatemae can be seen as 
a necessary social construct that allows for the smooth functioning of society. 
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The novel also suggests that there is value in expressing one's true thoughts and 
feelings in private settings. The character of Lady Murasaki, for example, is able to 
express her true emotions and thoughts to Genji through private letters. This 
highlights the importance of close personal relationships in Japanese culture, 
where the expression of one's true feelings is often reserved for close family 
members or intimate friends. 


Furthermore, the novel portrays a society in which relationships between men and 
women are highly regulated, with strict rules governing courtship and marriage. 
Tatemae plays a crucial role in these relationships, with individuals expected to 
follow strict codes of behavior and express their feelings in appropriate ways. This 
can lead to situations where individuals are forced to conceal their true feelings or 
engage in complex social games in order to maintain their social standing or 
achieve their goals. 


For example, in the novel, Genji is initially attracted to Lady Fujitsubo, his 
stepmother, but is unable to act on his feelings due to the strict rules governing 
relationships between step-relatives. Instead, he must conceal his true feelings and 
engage in a complex social game in order to maintain his position at court and 
avoid scandal. 


In this way, "The Tale of Genji" illustrates the complex interplay between tatemae 
and honne in Japanese society, and the importance of understanding and navigating 
these concepts in order to succeed in the social and political spheres. 

These facades are necessary for the continued functioning of society, but beyond 


that, they work only to malform and obscure one's true self. 


Within Society, Without One’s True Self 
Axioms Of Discordance 
(HUMAN - EXISTENCE) 


Fate 
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"The action of the present is the consequence of the past; the future is determined 


by the present action." 


Sri Krishna in the "Bhagavad Gita" 


Free will does not exist. There has been a common notion based almost purely on 


the intuition that human beings are free to choose, that with any given initiated 


action one could simply “do otherwise” if they had a sufficiency of some quality. 


Current society bases a large number of its core principles on the idea of free will, 


and without these core principles society would collapse. Here are some examples 


of such collapse: 


1. 


Firstly, the idea of moral responsibility would be called into question. If all 
actions are predetermined, then individuals would not be responsible for 
their actions. As philosopher Daniel Dennett writes, "if people are not 
responsible for their actions, then why should we hold them responsible?" 
The lack of moral responsibility would have implications for our legal 
system, as well. If individuals are not responsible for their actions, then it 
would be difficult to justify punishment for crimes. The same ambiguity 
could be applied to moral praise. 


Secondly, without free will, the idea of personal identity would be called into 
question. Our sense of self is based on the idea that we are in control of our 
own lives and actions. If this is not the case, then it is difficult to define who 
we are. As philosopher Galen Strawson writes, "we are not the ultimate 
authors of our own lives...we are merely part of a larger causal chain." This 
view challenges the idea that we are unique individuals with our own agency. 


Finally, living in a world without free will may have implications for our 
sense of purpose and meaning. Many individuals find meaning in their lives 
by pursuing goals and making choices. If all actions are predetermined, then 
it is difficult to justify the pursuit of these goals. As philosopher John 
Hospers writes, "if we are not free to make choices, then our lives are 
ultimately meaningless." 


Now it is necessary for me to back up my claim, and to do so let’s look into a 


subsect of logic known as alethic modal logic. 
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Alethic modal logic is a subfield of modal logic that focuses on the concepts of 
necessity and possibility. 


The concept of necessity and possibility has been discussed by philosophers for 
centuries. However, it was not until the 2oth century that formal systems for 
reasoning about necessity and possibility were developed. Alethic modal logic is one 
of the most prominent systems for formalizing modal concepts. 


At its core, alethic modal logic is concerned with propositions that express 
necessity and possibility. A proposition is necessary if it must be true, regardless of 
any contingent facts about the world. A proposition is possible if it could be true, 
given the contingent facts about the world. For example, the proposition "2+2=4" is 
necessary because it must be true in all possible worlds, while the proposition "It is 
raining outside" is contingent because it is only true in some possible worlds. 


The language of alethic modal logic is built around the notion of modal operators, 
which express necessity and possibility. The most commonly used modal operators 
are į (read as "possibly") and o (read as "necessarily"). These operators are used to 


modify propositions, indicating whether they express possibility or necessity. For 
example, the proposition "It is possible that it will rain tomorrow" can be expressed 
in alethic modal logic as (It will rain tomorrow), while the proposition "It is 
necessarily true that all bachelors are unmarried" can be expressed as o(All 
bachelors are unmarried). 


The syntax of alethic modal logic is defined in terms of a set of axioms and 
inference rules. Axioms are statements that are assumed to be true, while inference 
rules are used to derive new statements from existing ones. One of the most 
important axioms of alethic modal logic is the reflexivity axiom, which states that 
any proposition is necessarily true of itself. This can be formalized as follows: 


(P»P) 


where P is any proposition. 
Another important axiom of alethic modal logic is the necessity axiom, which states 
that if a proposition is necessarily true, then it is true. This can be formalized as 


follows: 
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P»P 
where P is any proposition. 
There are several inference rules used in alethic modal logic, including the 


necessitation rule, which allows us to infer that a proposition is necessarily true if 
we know that it is true. This rule can be stated as follows: 


If P is a theorem, then oP is a theorem. 


(None of the specified syntax with be referenced later in the book) 


The development of alethic modal logic can be traced back to the work of 
philosophers such as Gottfried Leibniz and Immanuel Kant, who were interested in 
the concepts of necessity and possibility. However, it was not until the 2oth century 
that formal systems for reasoning about modal concepts were developed. 


One of the most influential figures in the development of alethic modal logic was 
Saul Kripke, who introduced the concept of possible worlds semantics. According to 
Kripke, the truth of a modal proposition depends on the way the world could be, 
rather than the way it actually is. This led to the development of a new way of 
thinking about modality, which focused on the relation between possible worlds. 


The applications of alethic modal logic are numerous and diverse. One of the most 
important applications is in the field of philosophy, where it is used to reason about 
the nature of truth, knowledge, and necessity. For example, alethic modal logic can 
be used to argue that certain propositions are necessarily true, such as "All 
bachelors are unmarried." It can also be used to reason about the relationship 
between necessity and possibility, and the conditions under which a proposition is 
possible or necessary. 


Another important application of alethic modal logic is in computer science, where 
it is used to reason about the behavior of programs and systems. In this context, 
modal logic is used to model different possible states of a program or system, and 
to reason about the conditions under which certain behaviors are possible or 
necessary. For example, modal logic can be used to reason about the safety and 
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liveness properties of a distributed system, and to verify that a program satisfies 
certain specifications. 


There is one issue with alethic modal logic however, (when it comes to the idea of 
alternate worlds) and that is the problem of distinguishing between possibility and 
necessity. If someone was to say that, it is possible but not necessary for sheep to 
have naturally green fur instead of white, on its surface this might seem to be a 
completely logical statement, although there are no sheep that exist like that now, 
that doesn’t make it in the realm of impossibility such as, for example, 1+ 1 = 3 
would be in the realm of impossibility. Well although this seems to be a logical 
statement, it, in fact, is not true. 


If we can agree that all effects originate from a cause, then so too must we conclude 
that any change in effect must be due to a change in cause. (presupposing a causally 
isolated system) From this, we can reduce all cause and effect relations down to 
some kind of simple mathematical formula, let's say x + x = 2x. With the 
introduction of the distinction between possibility and necessity, so too, must there 
be an effect that originates from a different cause, however, if this was to be the 
case there must also be a breakdown in logic, so that x + x # 2x, which is not 
possible, yet this is the genesis of all alethic modal theories of other worlds. 


Think back to the example of the sheep with the naturally green wool, in order for 
this to exist it must constitute a change in that cause, of which it is the effect. (by it I 
mean the green-wooled sheep.) However, it must be remembered that all causes are 
also effects so there must have been a change in the cause, that caused that which 
was prior to that which caused the change in the colour of the sheep’s wool. This 
chain will go on ad infinitum, with even the very base and core laws of physics, and 
the very ideas of logic being subject to this change. Such a world, according to the 
very definition given to us by alethic modal logic, cannot exist, therefore alethic 
modal logic is false. (Think of this as a domino effect, where a change in one domino 
affects all the other dominos) 


In conclusion, That which is not, Cannot be. 


Here is the idea in a mathematical formula 


(» is the sign for cause) 
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.a»rb»rycwrwdrerwf 


If (not f) then 


.... (not a) » (not b) » (not c) » (not e) » (not f) 


The most common response to these critiques of free will is the idea that one feels 
that they have free will. That within everyone, there is a sense that they are in 
control of their own actions and not merely that which is dictated by existence. 
However, this feeling is caused, in large part, by something known as confabulation, 
or more specifically illusory agency. 


Illusory agency refers to the perception or feeling of being in control of an event or 
outcome, even when one's actions or decisions have no causal influence on it. It is 
an illusion of control over events that may not be under one's actual control, leading 
to a sense of agency that is ultimately false or illusory. 


Studies On The Illusory Agency 


An experiment was conducted by researchers at the University of Sussex and 
published in the journal Current Biology in 2016. The experiment aimed to explore 
the subjective experience of intentionality and agency in humans. 


The researchers used a computer-based task in which participants had to select 
pictures on a screen using a cursor. The cursor was controlled by a computer 
program that could either follow the participants' movements or override them and 
move the cursor to a different location on the screen. The participants were not 
informed about the program's ability to override their movements. 


In one version of the task, the participants were told the name of the picture they 


were supposed to select just before the cursor stopped. In this condition, the 
participants tended to believe that they had intentionally guided the cursor to the 
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selected image, even when the cursor was under the full control of the computer 
program. 


The researchers interpreted this finding as evidence for the subjective experience 
of intentionality, which they defined as the feeling of having intentionally caused an 
action. They suggested that this experience of intentionality arises from the brain's 
prediction of action outcomes based on sensory inputs, rather than from a direct 
observation of the causal chain linking actions to their outcomes. 


The researchers also noted that the subjective experience of agency, which they 
defined as the feeling of being in control of an action, did not always match the 
actual control of the action. In some cases, participants reported a strong sense of 
agency even when they had no control over the action. This finding suggests that 
the experience of agency is not a direct reflection of the control of action but is also 
influenced by cognitive and social factors. 


The study "Predicting Free Choices for Abstract Intentions" was published in the 
journal Neuron in 2008 and was conducted by researchers at the Max Planck 
Institute for Human Cognitive and Brain Sciences in Leipzig, Germany. 


The researchers aimed to investigate how the brain predicts the choices that we 
make, even when we have not yet made a decision. They used a technique called 
functional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI) to measure brain activity in 
participants while they performed a simple task. 


The task involved pressing a button with their left or right hand in response to a 
visual cue. However, before the visual cue was presented, the participants were 
given an abstract instructions to prepare to make either a left or right response. 
The researchers were interested in whether they could predict which hand the 
participant would use before the visual cue was presented. 


The results of the study showed that the researchers were able to predict which 
hand the participant would use with 80% accuracy based on their brain activity 
before the visual cue was presented. They found that specific patterns of brain 
activity in the prefrontal cortex and parietal cortex were associated with different 
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intentions and that these patterns could be used to predict which hand the 
participant would use. 


One interesting aspect of the study is that the researchers were able to make 
accurate predictions even when the participants themselves were not consciously 
aware of which hand they were going to use. This suggests that our brains are able 
to make predictions about our own behavior even when we are not consciously 
aware of our intentions. 


The study conducted by Wegner and Wheatley (1999) aimed to investigate how 
individuals attribute agency to a computer program that generated random 
numbers. The participants were asked to guess whether a computer-generated 
number would be odd or even, and they were given the option to control the 
computer or to watch the computer make the decision on its own. The participants 
were then asked to rate their sense of agency and control over the outcome of the 
experiment. 


The results of the study were surprising, as participants attributed agency to the 
computer program even though they had no actual control over the outcome of the 
experiment. Furthermore, the participants reported feeling a sense of control over 
the outcome of the experiment, even though they were not in control of the 
computer program. These findings suggest that the sense of agency and control can 
be easily manipulated and that people may attribute agency to external factors even 
when they have no actual control over them. 


Will Is Ever Bound, Never Free 


Reality 


"Maya is not a veil that covers reality. It is an error in perception." 


Swami Vivekananda 
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This is not real. None of it is. Our intuition tells us that our bodies, the people 
around us, and everything that we see, smell, touch, taste, and hear is real, but how 
do we know that such perceptual faculties are correct? Is there some divine 
interpreter that we could ask to find out the truth of the matter? There is one, but 
he, or rather she, gives us an unfortunate answer. 


Parmenides was a pre-Socratic philosopher who lived in the ancient Greek city of 
Elea, around the late 6th and early 5th century BCE. One of his most famous 
philosophical arguments is his critique of the concept of motion and non-existence. 
In his view, motion is impossible, and he offered a variety of reasons to support this 
claim. 


To paraphrase Parmenides, "all is (Esti)", the reason for this is because if nothing 
was to be, then non-existence so too would be, and would exist, which 
non-existence is restricted from doing, therefore all is (Esti). So too is it true that 
nothing becomes, as for if something was to become, it must first not be, and if it is 
is, then it could not not be. 


"What is cannot have come into being. If it did, it came either from what is or what 
is not. But it did not come from what is; since if it is existent it did not come to be, 
but already is; nor from what is not, for the nonexistent cannot generate anything." 
(Gorgias) 


Parmenides' argument against motion is a complex one that involves both logical 
and metaphysical reasoning. At the heart of his argument is his belief in the 
principle of non-contradiction, which he used to argue that motion is impossible 
because it involves a contradiction. 


Parmenides' argument can be found in his poem "On Nature" (Peri Physeos), which 
survives only in fragments. In one fragment, he writes: 


"Come now, I will tell thee--and do thou hearken to my saying and carry it 
away--the only two ways of search that can be thought of. The first, namely, that It 
is, and that it is impossible for anything not to be, is the way of conviction, for truth 
is its companion. The other, namely, that It is not, and that something must needs 
not be,--that, I tell thee, is a wholly untrustworthy path. For you cannot know what 
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is not--that is impossible--nor utter it; for it is the same thing that can be thought 
and that can be." 


Here, Parmenides lays out the two paths of inquiry that are available to us: the path 
of conviction, which holds that "It is" and that "it is impossible for anything not to 
be," and the path of untrustworthiness, which holds that "It is not" and that 
"something must needs not be." Parmenides clearly favors the first path, which is 
the path of truth. 


Parmenides goes on to argue that motion involves a contradiction, and that this 
contradiction undermines the very possibility of motion. In another fragment, he 
writes: 


"For neither in coming into being is it any the more coming into being, since it must 
either have come into being from what is or from what is not. But neither from 
what is--for it is already there--nor from what is not, in the absence of which 
anything comes into being. So it is necessary that coming into being be nothing but 
a name." 


Here, Parmenides argues that coming into being, or motion, is nothing more than a 
name. He believes that motion cannot really exist, because it requires that 
something move from one place to another, and this involves a contradiction. If 
something exists in both the original place and the destination place at the same 
time, then it cannot truly be said to have moved. It is simply in both places 
simultaneously. 


Parmenides further supports his argument by pointing out that change is also a 
contradiction. In another fragment, he writes: 


"It is the same thing that can be thought and that can be, for you cannot find 
thought without something that is, as to do so is not possible. Nor will you ever find 
anything that has come into being not coming into being. For it is the same thing 
that can be thought and that can be." 


Here, Parmenides argues that there cannot be something that has come into being 
without that thing also having existed before it came into being. He believes that 
this also shows that change is impossible, because for something to change, it must 
become something other than what it was before. But if something becomes 
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something other than what it was before, then it is no longer what it was before. 
This violates the principle of non-contradiction. 


Paradoxes such as these can be seen in all of our perceptual faculties. 


Sight And Colour 


Color is the result of how light and matter interact. When light hits an object, it can 
be absorbed, reflected, or transmitted, and the color we see is determined by the 
wavelengths of light that are reflected, absorbed, or transmitted. The visible 
spectrum is the range of wavelengths that we can see, with red having the longest 
wavelength and violet the shortest. 


Other factors like diffraction, interference, and polarization can also affect the color 
of an object. At the atomic level, color arises from the interaction between light and 
electrons. Electrons can absorb and emit light energy, creating electronic 
excitations that give rise to specific wavelengths of light. The color of materials 
such as pigments and dyes depends on the wavelengths of light absorbed or 
reflected, respectively. 


Understanding the science of color involves delving into topics like electromagnetic 
radiation, optics, and quantum mechanics. The visible spectrum is just a small 
portion of the larger electromagnetic spectrum that spans from radio waves to 
gamma rays. The intricacies of color go beyond what we can see with our eyes and 
involve the behavior of light and matter at a molecular and atomic level. 


Smell 


The olfactory sense, being the first sense newborns utilize, carries an undeniable 
significance. As a matter of fact, it can be argued that the olfactory system is among 
the most important senses, as one out of every fifty genes in humans is devoted to 
it. An adult's ability to distinguish about 10,000 distinct smells is due to the 
intricate workings of the nasal cavity. When we inhale, odor molecules are sifted 
through the 95% of our nasal cavity and proceed to the olfactory epithelium, a 
minute patch of skin located at the back of our nose, which is critical to our sense 
of smell. The olfactory epithelium features a layer of olfactory receptor cells, 
specialized neurons that are capable of detecting scents. These cells are stimulated 
when odor molecules blend with the mucus layer on the olfactory epithelium and 
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bind with the olfactory receptor cells. The olfactory receptor cells then emit signals 
via the olfactory tract to the brain. An animal's olfactory epithelium size is an 
indicator of its olfactory ability, with a dog's epithelium being 20 times larger than a 
human's. 


The brain possesses 40 million diverse olfactory receptor neurons, which allow us 
to detect a wide range of smells. Unlike other neurons in the body, olfactory 
neurons are regularly replenished, with new ones replacing old ones every four to 
eight weeks, keeping them perpetually ready for use. The signals emanating from 
these neurons take a direct route to different regions of the brain, such as the 
amygdala, thalamus, and neocortex, where they can activate our fight-or-flight 
response, aid in the recollection of memories, or make our mouths water. 


Hearing 


Sound is a mechanical wave that propagates through a medium due to the vibration 
of an object. The pitch of a sound is determined by its frequency, measured in 
hertz, while its loudness is determined by its amplitude, measured in decibels. The 
human ear perceives sound and consists of three parts: the outer ear, middle ear, 
and inner ear. The physics of sound involves the study of wave production, 
propagation, and perception, including how wavelength and interference affect 
spatial characteristics. 


Touch 


Touch is the process of perceiving physical properties of objects that come into 
contact with the skin. Mechanical stimuli, such as pressure or movement, cause 
deformation in tactile receptors, which are nerve endings of sensory neurons. 
Sensory information is transmitted via three neurons, first-order neurons forming 
sensory fibers that enter the spinal cord, second-order neurons that cross over to 
the other side of the cord before ascending to the thalamus, and third-order 
neurons that conduct information from the thalamus to the sensory cortex. The 
sensory cortex is spatially organized so that adjacent areas represent neighboring 
regions of the body with the size of the cortical area being proportional to the 
number of sensory receptors. 


Taste 
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At the molecular level, taste receptors recognize and bind to specific types of 
molecules, such as sugars for sweetness, amino acids for umami, and acids for 
sourness. Once the taste receptors bind to these molecules, they trigger a series of 
signals that are transmitted to the brain, allowing us to perceive the different tastes. 


The interaction between the molecules in the food or drink and the taste receptors 
is specific and highly selective. For example, sweetness receptors have a preference 
for specific types of sugars, such as fructose, glucose, and sucrose, while bitterness 
receptors have a preference for specific types of bitter compounds, such as quinine 
and caffeine. 


In addition to the taste receptors, other factors also play a role in the 
molecular-level taste of food and drink. For example, the texture, temperature, and 
mouthfeel of the food or drink can all influence the overall taste experience. These 
factors can interact with the basic tastes to create the unique flavors of food and 
drink. 


The molecular-level taste of food and drink is not just limited to the interaction 
between the food or drink and the taste receptors. It also includes the influence of 
our sense of smell, as the aroma of food can greatly enhance or detract from the 
overall taste experience. The combination of taste and smell is what gives food its 
unique flavor, and at the molecular level, this is due to the interaction between the 
volatile aroma molecules in the food or drink and the specialized receptors in the 
nose. 


From these insights, we can conclude that sense data is gathered either from 
movement (as shown more with the examples of sight, touch, and hearing) or 
location or spatial differentiation. (as shown more with the examples of taste and 
smell) The paradox of movement has already been demonstrated prior with the 
theories of Zeno, however what about the senses that rely on the spatial? Think 
about how objects are differentiated from one another, for an object to be seen as 
different from another there is often space between them, however, what is in this 
space? One might reply "air or some other matter," but then what is between the 
subject and the air? If continued ad infinitum the conclusion must, in end, be that 
there is nothing between the two objects, however, such a statement must be a 
falsity for the reasons mentioned prior. (the non-existence of non-existence to use 
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anecessary but false term) One might then bring up the other ways in which we 
might differentiate objects such as through their different characteristics, however, 
all of these characteristics could be regarded as either a density or sparseness of 
constituent parts, along with the aspect of motion mentioned prior, (all particles at 
the molecular and sub-molecular level can be differentiated by descriptions of 
sparseness or density) and is sparseness not simply that which has more nothing, 
and density that which has less? For this reason, we must, so too, conclude spatial 
differentiation to be false. 


From these previous points, we can make the following logical inference. Both 
spatial differentiation and movement are false, sense data can only either be 
gathered through forms of spatial differentiation or movement, therefore sense 
data must be false, and therefore, so too, must perception be false, but then the 
question arises, what actually is perception, and why is it so necessary for 
sentience? 


(When it comes to claims of rationalism and empiricism it could be said that 
empiricism is false yet necessary and rationalism unnecessary yet true.) 


When it comes to the existence of phenomena some are seen as being more "real" 
than others, for example, walking your dog in the "real world" would be seen as 
more real than watching a movie about walking your dog, and so the reality 
hierarchy is created. There are various forms of these hierarchical assessments that 
are more or less widely agreed on. For example, most would agree that walking 
your dog when conscious would be a more "real" experience than walking your dog 
in a dream, whereas it is less obvious if walking your dog within a dream is more or 
less real than walking your dog within a videogame. 


Something being considered more real/less real is dependent on 2 things: reference 
and sense data. Games often feel less real because they have greatly decreased 
sense data when compared to doing the same action in the "real world". However, 
dreams often feel real because they are nothing but sense data. When it comes to 
reference, if someone says someone is acting fake it's because the person is not 
lining up with a reference that one has of them in their mind. This is also why when 
we wake up from dreams we see them as not being real because they do not match 
up with our reference of the world. 
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Real (Max) 
10,10 


10 


Reference 


o > 
Augmented (Max) Sense Data 10 
0,0 


From these previous points, 2 conclusions can be made: 


1. Perception brings non-existence and differentiation into being, in the same 
way that movement does (as referenced in my previous book), however, that 
which cannot exist cannot be said to be, as such would be the same as saying 
that which does not exist, exists. Because of this point, it must be that 
perception is false, yet necessary. 


2. That which we call “real” is simply the reality that we perceive as having the 
highest degree of reference alignment and sense data. 


The falseness of perception is different from the other axioms of discordance I 
mentioned prior as in this case perception being false is neither good nor bad. 
However, the falseness of perception does give one sufficient reason to leave this 
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“reality”, the reason for this is the fact that one of the most common responses to 


one's desire to leave by people with a desire to say is waxing poetic about the “real 


world”. Now that it has been proven that there is no knowable “real world”, this 


response can be done away with. 


Reality is a falsity 


Seraphim Ex Nihilo 


To be, or not to be, that is the question: 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take Arms against a Sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them: to die, to sleep 
No more; and by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That Flesh is heir to? 'Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep, 

To sleep, perchance to Dream; aye, there's the rub, 
For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. There's the respect 
That makes Calamity of so long life: 

For who would bear the Whips and Scorns of time, 


The Oppressor's wrong, the proud man's Contumely, 


The pangs of dispised Love, the Law’s delay, 
The insolence of Office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th'unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his Quietus make 
With a bare Bodkin? Who would Fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
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Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of Resolution 
Is sicklied o'er, with the pale cast of Thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment, 
With this regard their Currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of Action. Soft you now, 
The fair Ophelia? Nymph, in thy Orisons 
Be all my sins remember'd. 


Hamlet 


“How do I know that loving life is not a delusion? How do I know that in hating 
death I am not like a man who, having left home in his youth, has forgotten the way 
back? “Lady Li was the daughter of the border guard of Ai. When she was first taken 
captive and brought to the state of Jin, she wept until her tears drenched the collar 
of her robe. But later, when she went to live in the palace of the ruler, shared his 
couch with him, and ate the delicious meats of his table, she wondered why she had 
ever wept. How do I know that the dead do not wonder why they ever longed for 
life?” 


Zhuangzi 


It cannot be said that existence is preferable to non-existence. If life, as it stands 
now, is built upon any core and defining axiom that axiom would be the fact that 
existence is preferable to non-existence. When one looks at everything that is done 
in life, on both the macro and micro levels, one will find that everything is based on 
this presupposition. There is only one problem, this presupposition is 
unsubstantiated. 


If we were to think about the states of existence and non-existence logically, we will 
come to the conclusion that no comparison can be made between them as we know 
nothing of non-existence. The comparison between these two “states” would be the 
equivalent of positing the question “What number is bigger 5 or [redacted|?” We 
know nothing of what happens after death, we may have intuitions and notions, 
however, these are all untestable, as Schopenhauer puts it in his work Studies In 
Pessimism “Suicide may also be regarded as an experiment—a question which man 
puts to Nature, trying to force her to an answer. The question is this: What change 
will death produce in a man's existence and in his insight into the nature of things? 
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It is a clumsy experiment to make; for it involves the destruction of the very 
consciousness which puts the question and awaits the answer.” 


To tackle the question "Is non-existence preferable to existence" we must first 
question desire. By desire, I mean the wanting or longing for any X not currently 
possessed. (my use of the term X here is not to get caught up in the weeds with 
ideas that involve non-existence) From this, it could be stated that all negative 
states arrive from a desire unfulfilled: hunger, thirst, longing, all of these are 
examples of desires unfulfilled. By that same logic, it could also be said that all 
positive states arise from desires fulfilled, and therefore the most desirable state is 
the complete lack of desire, a state in which all desires are fulfilled. (To counter this 
point it is often thought that if one was to not desire anything or to have all their 
desires fulfilled, that would lead to them leading a boring life, but here again, the 
idea of boredom is the desire for entertainment unfulfilled.) Yet, if we do not desire 
anything we cannot exist, existence is a process of constant desire fulfillment, even 
the smallest of micro adjustments are efforts to fulfill a desire that you have for 
comfort. To Exist Is To Desire. But if it is true that existence and desire are one and 
the same, desirelessness is the most desirable state, and that desire is an essential 
not incidental constituent of the lot of existence, then so too, must it be concluded 
that non-existence is preferable to existence. However, there is a glaring issue with 
this assessment, in order for us to be in the most appetitive state possible, we must 
not be. For this reason, desire is like a deer ever reaching for poisonous berries, 
once it achieves its aim, it is no more. 


From this analysis comes two conclusions, the permissibility of suicide and 
anti-natalism. 


The following will talk dangerously about the ideas of suicide 


Suicide 


If it cannot be said that existence is preferable to non-existence then what bulwark 
can we put against people committing suicide? One might use altruistic arguments 
in order to keep oneself or another alive, like saying “Stay alive for your family and 
friends, for those people who depend on you” but what a selfish argument this is, 
speaking as if one is an object to be owned and cannot leave at his own behest, to 
quote, once again, the words of Schopenhauer “They tell us that suicide is the 
greatest piece of cowardice; that only a madman could be guilty of it; and other 
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insipidities of the same kind; or else they make the nonsensical remark that suicide 
is wrong; when it is quite obvious that there is nothing in the world to which every 
man has a more unassailable title than to his own life and person.” 


One might also bring up the fact of the fear of the unknown, and although I agree 

that such a fear is very real fear it is a largely irrational one. That which we do not 
know has an equal chance of being better or worse than that which we do know, it 
could be that such a future does not even fall into the paradigm of better or worse. 


Anti-natalism 


For those who are unfamiliar with the philosophy of anti-natalism, anti-natalism is 
a philosophical viewpoint that argues against the moral permissibility or value of 
procreation, often on the grounds that bringing new individuals into existence is 
inherently harmful to them and therefore immoral. This is different from ideas of 
pure suicide however, when it comes to antinatalism that which does not exist, has 
no desire to exist, because in order to have desire one must already exist, and with 
the attribution of desire as a negative quality, and a quality inseparable from 
sentience, it can be concluded that it is better not to be brought into existence. 


David Benatar, a South African philosopher, is best known for his book, "Better 
Never to Have Been: The Harm of Coming into Existence." In this book, Benatar 
argues that it would be better if no one were ever born. He believes that existence is 
inherently harmful and that the benefits of non-existence outweigh the benefits of 
existence. One of the key arguments that Benatar makes in this book is the 
asymmetry argument. 


The Asymmetry Argument: 


The asymmetry argument is one of the central arguments that Benatar makes in his 
book. The argument is based on the premise that existence is always harmful, 
whereas non-existence is never harmful. Benatar argues that if someone does not 
exist, then they cannot experience any harm. However, if someone does exist, then 
they are exposed to a variety of potential harms, including physical and emotional 
suffering, disappointment, and death. Therefore, it is better if no one is ever born, 
since non-existence is always preferable to existence. 
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Benetar states: 


Scenario A Scenario B 


(X exists) (X never exists) 


Presence of pleasure | Absence of pleasure 


(Not bad) 


“Some people have difficulty understanding how (2) is not an advantage over (4). 
They should consider an analogy which, because it involves the comparison of two 
existent people is unlike the comparison between existence and non-existence in 
this way, but which nonetheless may be instructive. S (Sick) is prone to regular 
bouts of illness. Fortunately for him, he is also so constituted that he recovers 
quickly. H (Healthy) lacks the capacity for quick recovery, but he never gets sick. It 
is bad for S that he gets sick and it is good for him that he recovers quickly. It is 
good that H never gets sick, but it is not bad that he lacks the capacity to heal 
speedily. The capacity for quick recovery, although a good for S, is not a real 
advantage over H. This is because the absence of that capacity is not bad for H. This, 
in turn, is because the absence of that capacity is not a deprivation for H. H is not 
worse off than he would have been had he had the recuperative powers of S. S is not 
better off than H in any way, even though S is better off than he himself would have 
been had he lacked the capacity for rapid recovery.” 


Though I disagree with this argument somewhat, (mainly because of the idea that 
health is a precursor to activity, what I mean by this is, for example, is if someone is 
healthy, but can never actuate that health or can never use the advantages of said 
health, then the fact of them being healthy does not matter.) I still believe it brings 
an interesting question into view “can one never make an argument that it is 
morally permissible to bring children into the world?” to this I would say no. 
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As it stands most of our reasons for beginning children into the world are largely 
selfish, has anyone ever heard it said that “I want to bring a child into this world for 
his/her own sake”? Whenever people speak of children they speak of the advantage 
that these children will have onto their own lives: a sense of meaning, someone to 
look after them when they get old, and such ideas as baby fever. All of these ideas, 
although not innately bad, are selfish, rarely, if ever, considering the child's desire 
to be born. 


This revelation is not just bad, or unfortunate, if this idea is commonly accepted, 
which in my opinion it will be, it will be the advent of the end of man. 


Life is as that which comes before, and that which comes after. 


Non-axiomatic Discordance 


The axioms of discordance are unique as they are apriori claims that can be made 
about existence, however, there are some examples of large-scale discordance that 
could be fixed, however, they are close to being axiomatic, meaning they likely 
never will be fixed. These examples of non-axiomatic discordance are Death, and 
Time. 


Death 


Death is something that needs almost no explanation. We will all, almost definitely, 
die at some point, and that feeling of the certainty of death fills us with dread like 
no other, it could even be said that all fear is simply a compartmentalised fear of 
death. 


It is not merely that one fears death for oneself but for others also. For many the 
time of the greatest sadness is found in mourning the loss of a loved one. The 
finality of their death, the idea that they will never come back, that they might 
never see them again, in any form that truly resembles them, is more than enough 
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for someone to curse the world for this discordant injunction against the will of 
man, and his highest ordering principle, continuation. 


Time 
2 


Time is something that marches ever forward, the hands of time do not turn back 
and especially do not do so due to the will of man, if one has done something that 
thing has been done, and it seems that there is nothing more that can be said about 
the matter. 


It should be remembered, as I stated prior, that it is possible for one to live forever, 
or for one to go back in time, however, it is so unlikely it is deemed as being 
impossible. 


Consequence 


My Ode To Man 
1 


With these insights, first and foremost, should come the feeling of compassion. 
Though my works might very well be largely pessimistic, it should be understood 
here that my pessimism does not make me a misanthrope. As Arthur Schopenhauer 
put it in his work Studies In Pessimism: “ Whatever folly men commit, be their 
shortcomings or their vices what they may, let us exercise forbearance; 
remembering that when these faults appear in others, it is our follies and vices that 
we behold. They are the shortcomings of humanity, to which we belong; whose 
faults, one and all, we share; yes, even those very faults at which we now wax so 
indignant, merely because they have not yet appeared in ourselves. They are faults 
that do not lie on the surface. But they exist down there in the depths of our nature; 
and should anything call them forth, they will come and show themselves, just as 
we now see them in others. One man, it is true, may have faults that are absent in 
his fellow; and it is undeniable that the sum total of bad qualities is in some cases 
very large; for the difference of individuality between man and man passes all 
measure.” 
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With the knowledge of the world not just as an unfortunate reality, but also as an 
unamendable one is there any surprise that people might have negative qualities? 
Could they be any other way? Is it surprising that one should see demons in hell? 
No, it is expected, but if one would see humans, and even at times angels, at such a 
sight there should be great rejoicing, and throughout my life, I have seen many such 
angels. 


It is for this reason that Iam a lover of humanity and a foremost companion of the 
indomitable spirit of man, that even when faced with life, that by all measure and 
quality is hell, can stand in regal defiance, with a wide grin, and hand to heaven. 


The first four axioms of discordance will act as reasoning behind one's departure 
from the world. With the recent primacy of rationality, these 4 axioms will reign 
supreme during debates involving whether one might leave this reality or stay. The 
5th axiom however is different. This axiom comes to the conclusion that it is not 
just this reality that is negative but brings the whole of existence into question, it 
will be used to give reason as to why one might not exist. 
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Palliative 


Palliative Of Tales 


It should be remembered here that none of these ideas are new, in fact, many of 
these ideas are 1000s of years old. 


Dichromacy 


The Taoist philosophy of yin and yang is one of the most profound and enduring 
concepts in Chinese philosophy. It is a fundamental principle of Taoism, which 
emphasises the balance and harmony of the universe. The idea of yin and yang is 
based on the observation of natural phenomena, particularly the interplay of 
opposites such as light and dark, hot and cold, male and female, and so on. 


Historical Roots 


The concept of yin and yang is deeply rooted in ancient Chinese culture, dating 
back to the Zhou Dynasty (1046-256 BCE) and possibly earlier. The earliest reference 
to yin and yang is found in the Book of Changes (I Ching), an ancient divination text 
that was used for centuries to understand the patterns of the universe. The Book of 
Changes describes yin and yang as two complementary but opposing forces that 
interact to create all things: 


"The Tao produces the One; 
The One produces the Two; 
The Two produce the Three; 
The Three produce all things." 


This passage from the Book of Changes suggests that yin and yang are the two basic 
elements that give rise to all things in the universe. The Tao, or the ultimate reality, 
is the source of everything, and it manifests itself in the interplay of yin and yang. 


Meaning of Yin and Yang 
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The concept of yin and yang is difficult to define precisely because it is both simple 
and complex. At its simplest, yin and yang refer to the two opposing forces of 
nature, such as light and dark, hot and cold, and male and female. Yin is associated 
with darkness, coldness, and passivity, while yang is associated with lightness, 
warmth, and activity. However, this simplistic view of yin and yang is incomplete, as 
the two forces are also interdependent and complementary. 


Yin and yang are often depicted as a circle divided into two equal halves, with a dot 
of the opposite color in each half. This symbol, known as the Taijitu, represents the 
interplay of yin and yang and the need for balance and harmony. The dot in each 
half of the circle represents the fact that yin and yang are not absolute, but rather 
exist in a state of constant change and transformation. 


In Taoist philosophy, the concept of yin and yang is applied to all aspects of life, 
including health, relationships, and society. The aim is to achieve a balance between 
yin and yang, which is seen as essential for a harmonious life. This balance is not 
static, but rather requires constant adjustment and adaptation to changing 
circumstances. 


Significance of Yin and Yang in Taoist Philosophy 


The concept of yin and yang has profound implications for Taoist philosophy, as it 
provides a framework for understanding the nature of reality and the interplay of 
opposing forces. One of the key ideas in Taoist philosophy is the concept of wu wel, 
or "non-action." This does not mean doing nothing, but rather acting in harmony 
with the natural flow of things. This requires an understanding of the interplay of 
yin and yang and the ability to adjust one's actions accordingly. 


The Tao Te Ching, the foundational text of Taoism, emphasizes the importance of 
balance and harmony in life. It states: 


"When people see things as beautiful, 
ugliness is created. 

When people see things as good, 

evil is created. 

Being and non-being produce each other. 
Difficult and easy complement each other. 
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Long and short define each other. 
High and low oppose each other. 
Fore and aft follow each other." 


This passage illustrates the interdependence of yin and yang and the need for 
balance and harmony in all aspects of life. It suggests that opposites are not 
enemies, but rather complement each other and give rise to each other. This is an 
essential concept in Taoist philosophy, as it emphasizes the interconnectedness and 
interdependence of all things. 


Yin and yang are also important in Taoist views on health and healing. Traditional 
Chinese medicine, which is based on Taoist philosophy, views the body as a 
microcosm of the universe, with yin and yang energies flowing through it. Illness is 
seen as a disruption of the balance between these energies, and healing involves 
restoring this balance. Acupuncture, herbal medicine, and other traditional Chinese 
therapies aim to restore the balance of yin and yang energies in the body. 


Yin and yang also play a significant role in Taoist views on relationships and society. 
In Taoist philosophy, relationships are seen as a balance between yin and yang 
energies. For example, in a romantic relationship, the man is traditionally seen as 
the yang energy, while the woman is seen as the yin energy. A harmonious 
relationship requires a balance between these energies, with each partner 
complementing the other. 


Similarly, in society, the concept of yin and yang is used to understand the 
relationship between different social classes, genders, and ethnic groups. A 
harmonious society requires a balance between these groups, with each group 
contributing its unique strengths and abilities. 


Similar concepts of dichromacy have also been espoused in other ancient religions 
and philosophies. 


1. "All creatures are balanced by nature. Some are strong, others are weak; 


some are born to lead, others to follow." - Bhagavad Gita, a sacred text in 
Hinduism 
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2. "God created each one of us in a unique way. We have different abilities, 
strengths, and weaknesses. Embrace your differences and accept the 
differences of others." - 1 Corinthians 12:12-26, a passage in the Bible 


3. "All beings are equal in their nature and essence. Some are born with 
advantages while others are born with obstacles to overcome. It is our duty 
to accept and love each other regardless of our differences." - Lotus Sutra, a 
sacred text in Buddhism 


4. "In Islam, Allah has created every human being with different strengths and 
weaknesses, and it is our duty to accept and appreciate these differences. We 
must strive to work together for the betterment of society." - Quran 49:13, a 
verse in the Quran 


5. "In Judaism, we are taught that each person is unique and has a specific 
purpose in life. Some may have an easy path while others may face 
challenges, but we must trust in God's plan for us and work towards fulfilling 
our purpose." - Talmud Bavli, a central text in Judaism. 


Malformation 


Throughout human history, there have been many scriptures, religious texts, and 
philosophical teachings that have urged individuals to resist conforming to society's 
norms and expectations. These texts, originating from various parts of the world, 
have encouraged people to think critically, act independently, and question the 
status quo. 


The first scripture that we will look at is the Bhagavad Gita, a Hindu text that dates 
back to around 200 BCE. The Gita is a dialogue between the warrior Arjuna and the 
god Krishna, where Krishna imparts wisdom to Arjuna. One of the central themes 
of the Gita is the importance of fulfilling one's duty or dharma, regardless of social 
norms and expectations. In Chapter 3, Verse 35, Krishna says, "It is far better to 
perform one's prescribed duty, even though imperfectly, than to perform another's 
duty perfectly. Destruction in the course of performing one's own duty is better 
than engaging in another's duty, for to follow another's path is dangerous." 


Here, Krishna emphasizes the importance of following one's own path, even if it is 
imperfect, over conforming to societal expectations and performing someone else's 
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duty. He warns that following another's path can be dangerous, as it can lead to 
destruction. This teaching is still relevant today, as many people feel pressured to 
conform to societal expectations, even if it goes against their own beliefs and 
values. 


The Tao Te Ching, a Chinese text that dates back to the 6th century BCE, is another 
scripture that encourages non-conformity. The Tao Te Ching is a collection of 
teachings attributed to the philosopher Lao Tzu. In Verse 20, Lao Tzu writes, "Give 
up learning, and put an end to your troubles. Is there a difference between yes and 
no? Is there a difference between good and evil? Must I fear what others fear? What 
nonsense! Other people are contented, enjoying the sacrificial feast of the ox. In 
spring some go to the park, and climb the terrace, But I alone am drifting, not 
knowing where I am. Like a newborn babe before it learns to smile, Iam alone, 
without a place to go." 


The Bible, a text that is central to Christianity, also contains teachings that advocate 
for non-conformity. In Romans 12:2, the apostle Paul writes, "Do not conform to the 
pattern of this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind. Then you 
will be able to test and approve what God's will is—his good, pleasing and perfect 
will." Here, Paul urges Christians to resist conforming to the world's patterns and 
instead focus on transforming their minds to align with God's will. 


Similarly, in Galatians 1:10, Paul writes, "Am I now trying to win the approval of 
human beings, or of God? Or am I trying to please people? If I were still trying to 
please people, I would not be a servant of Christ." This teaching emphasizes the 
importance of prioritizing God's approval over societal approval, even if it means 
going against the norm. 


Another religious text that encourages non-conformity is the Quran, the holy book 
of Islam. In Surah Al-Ma'idah 5:44, Allah says, "Whoever does not judge by what 
Allah has revealed, they are the wrongdoers." This verse emphasizes the importance 
of following Allah's guidance, rather than conforming to societal norms that may 
contradict Islamic principles. It encourages individuals to have the courage to go 
against the norm if it means following Allah's will. 


In addition to religious texts, there are also philosophical teachings that advocate 
for non-conformity. One such philosophy is Stoicism, which originated in ancient 
Greece and Rome. Stoicism encourages individuals to focus on developing their 
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own character and inner strength, rather than conforming to societal expectations. 
In the Enchiridion, a handbook of Stoic philosophy attributed to the philosopher 
Epictetus, it is written, "Seek not the good in external things; seek it in yourselves." 
This teaching emphasizes the importance of inner growth and personal 
development, rather than conforming to external standards. 


Similarly, in the Meditations, a series of personal writings by the Roman emperor 
and Stoic philosopher Marcus Aurelius, he writes, "The things you think about 
determine the quality of your mind. Your soul takes on the color of your thoughts." 
This teaching encourages individuals to take control of their thoughts and focus on 
cultivating a strong inner self, rather than conforming to societal pressures. 


Fate 


Throughout ancient history, people believed that their lives were governed by fate 
and chance. These beliefs were reflected in myths and stories that depicted the 
power of the gods, the unpredictability of life, and the idea that human actions were 
often determined by forces beyond their control. 


Greek Mythology 


In ancient Greece, the gods were believed to control the lives of mortals, and their 
actions were often seen as predetermined by fate. This belief is reflected in the 
story of King Oedipus, who was cursed by the gods to kill his father and marry his 
mother, despite his best efforts to avoid this fate. 


Egyptian Mythology 


In ancient Egypt, the gods were believed to control the natural world, and their 
actions were often seen as unpredictable and uncontrollable. This is reflected in the 
story of Ra and the serpent Apep, in which the gods and goddesses had to fight 
against the serpent every night to ensure that the sun would continue to rise. 


The story of Osiris also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Egyptian 
mythology. Osiris was killed by his brother Set, but was eventually brought back to 
life by his wife Isis. This story reflects the belief that life and death were determined 
by the actions of the gods, and that even the greatest of kings could not escape their 
fate. 
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Norse Mythology 


In Norse mythology, the concept of fate, or "wyrd," was central to the worldview of 
the Vikings. It was believed that the fate of each person was determined by the 
Norns, who wove the threads of fate and determined the length and quality of each 
person's life. 


The story of Ragnarok also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Norse 
mythology. Ragnarok was the end of the world, when the gods and goddesses would 
battle against the forces of chaos and destruction. Although the outcome of the 
battle was predetermined, the actions of the individual warriors were still seen as 
important, as they would determine whether they would die with honor or shame. 


"Wyrd bio ful areed" ("Fate is inexorable") - Old English saying 


Hindu Mythology 


In Hindu mythology, the concept of karma was central to the idea that human 
actions were determined by fate and chance. It was believed that each person's 
current life was determined by their actions in their past lives, and that their future 
was determined by their current actions. 


The story of the Mahabharata also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Hindu 
mythology. The epic tells the story of a great war between two families, and the fate 
of each character is determined by their actions and the will of the gods. The hero 
Arjuna is counseled by the god Krishna, who tells him that his duty, or dharma, is 
more important than his personal desires or ambitions. 


"The action of the present is the consequence of the past; the future is determined 


by the present action." - Sri Krishna in the "Bhagavad Gita" 


Roman Mythology 
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In ancient Rome, the concept of fate, or "fatum," was central to the belief that the 
gods controlled the lives of mortals. The concept of fate was often portrayed as a 
thread that was spun by the goddesses of fate, the Parcae. 


The story of Julius Caesar also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Roman 
mythology. Caesar was warned by a soothsayer to "beware the Ides of March," but 
he chose to ignore the warning and was assassinated on that day. This story reflects 
the belief that even the most powerful of men could not escape their fate, and that 
the actions of the gods and goddesses were ultimately responsible for the course of 
history. 


"It is impossible to escape fate." - Virgil in "The Aeneid" 


Babylonian Mythology 


In Babylonian mythology, the gods were believed to have control over the fate of 
humans. This belief is reflected in the story of the god Marduk, who battled against 
the dragon Tiamat to create the world. The fate of the world was said to be 
determined by the outcome of this battle. 


"The fate which is decreed for men is immutable." - The Epic of Gilgamesh 


Chinese Mythology 


In Chinese mythology, the concept of fate, or "Ming," was central to the belief that 
humans were subject to the will of the gods. It was believed that each person's fate 
was predetermined at birth, and that their actions could not change their fate. 


The story of the Monkey King also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Chinese 
mythology. The Monkey King was a rebellious character who challenged the gods, 
but ultimately had to submit to their will. This story reflects the belief that even the 
most powerful of beings were subject to fate and could not escape their destiny. 


"Man is born in a state of constant change, and his fate is always uncertain." - The 
Classic of Mountains and Seas 
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Mayan Mythology 


In Mayan mythology, the gods were believed to have control over the natural world 
and the fate of humans. This belief is reflected in the story of the Hero Twins, who 
were tasked with defeating the gods of death and darkness. Although they were 
successful in their mission, they were eventually defeated by fate and forced to 
descend to the underworld. 


"Everything is preordained, and nothing can be changed." - Popol Vuh 


African Mythology 


In many African cultures, the concept of fate, or "destiny," was central to the belief 
that humans were subject to the will of the gods. It was believed that each person's 
fate was predetermined by the gods, and that their actions could not change their 
destiny. 


The story of Anansi the Spider also highlights the idea of fate and chance in African 
mythology. Anansi was a trickster character who often challenged the gods, but was 
ultimately subject to their will. This story reflects the belief that even the most 
clever of beings were subject to fate and could not escape their destiny. 


"Whatever is destined to happen, will happen." - Yoruba Proverb 


Reality 


Maya is a concept that is central to Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. It refers to 
the illusory nature of the world, which is often mistaken for reality. Maya is a 
complex and nuanced concept that has been explored and debated by scholars and 
philosophers for centuries. 


In Hinduism, Maya is seen as the cause of human suffering and the root of all 
ignorance. According to the Hindu scriptures, the world is not what it seems, and 
our perception of reality is distorted by Maya. In the Upanishads, which are 
considered to be the most important Hindu scriptures, Maya is described as a veil 
that obscures the true nature of the world. In the Mundaka Upanishad, for example, 
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Maya is compared to a golden disc that covers the eyes of the beholder, preventing 
them from seeing the true nature of the world: 


"Like two birds of golden plumage, inseparable companions, the individual self and 
the immortal Self are perched on the branches of the selfsame tree. The former 
tastes of the sweet and bitter fruits of the tree; the latter, tasting of neither, calmly 
observes. The individual self, deluded by forgetfulness of his identity with the 
divine Self, bewildered by his ego, grieves and is sad. But when he recognizes the 
worshipful Lord as his own true Self, and beholds his glory, he grieves no more." 


Here, the Mundaka Upanishad emphasizes the difference between the individual 
self and the divine Self, which is free from Maya. The individual self is deluded by 
its attachment to the world, while the divine Self is free from such attachments. 


In Buddhism, Maya is seen as the root of all suffering, and the path to 
enlightenment involves freeing oneself from its grasp. In Buddhism, Maya is often 
referred to as "Samsara," which is the cycle of birth, death, and rebirth. The 
Buddhist teachings emphasize the impermanence of the world and the futility of 
seeking happiness in worldly possessions. In the Dhammapada, a collection of 
Buddhist teachings, Maya is described as a mirage: 


"As a water drop on a lotus leaf, as water on a red lily, does not adhere, so the sage 
does not adhere to the seen, the heard, or the sensed." 


Here, the Dhammapada emphasizes the transience of the world and the importance 
of detachment. The sage is not attached to the world and does not seek happiness in 
worldly possessions. 


In Jainism, Maya is seen as the cause of attachment and ignorance, which leads to 
suffering. The Jain teachings emphasize the importance of detachment and the 
pursuit of enlightenment. In the Jain scriptures, Maya is often referred to as 
"Mithya," which is the false perception of reality. In the Tattvartha Sutra, a Jain 
scripture, Maya is described as a "false perception": 


"False perception is the assumption of the non-existence of what exists, and the 


assumption of the existence of what does not exist. It is of two kinds, which are the 
perception of the impossible and the perception of the possible." 
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Here, the Tattvartha Sutra emphasizes the importance of distinguishing between 
what is real and what is not. False perception leads to attachment and suffering, 
while the pursuit of enlightenment leads to liberation. 


It is important to note that the concept of Maya is not limited to these three 
religions. It is also present in other spiritual traditions, such as Taoism and Sufism. 
In Taoism, Maya is referred to as the "ten thousand things," which refers to the 
illusion of multiplicity in the world. In Sufism, Maya is seen as the veil that 
separates the individual from God. 


Overall, the concept of Maya is a fundamental aspect of many spiritual traditions. It 
reminds us that our perception of reality is often distorted by our attachments and 
desires, and that the pursuit of enlightenment requires detachment and a deeper 
understanding of the nature of the world. As the Mundaka Upanishad states, "The 
wise see that there is action in the midst of inaction and inaction in the midst of 
action. Their consciousness is unified, and every act is done with complete 
awareness." 


However, if these ideas have been commonly known for centuries then why is it 
that they have not led to widespread despair? The reason for this is the palliative. A 
palliative is that which relieves pain without dealing with the cause of the 
condition; examples of such palliatives are plentiful throughout ancient writings. 


For Dichromacy, you have the phrase “Some are naturally big and strong, and 
others will always be small; Some will be protected and nurtured, and others will 
meet with destruction. Some are meant to lead, and others are meant to follow; 
Some must always strain, and others have an easy time;” Followed by the palliative 
“The Master accepts things as they are, and out of compassion avoids extravagance, 
excess and the extremes.” - Tao Te Ching 


For Malformation, you have the phrase “And all nations will hate you because you 
are my followers.” Followed by the palliative “But everyone who endures to the end 


will be saved.” - Matthew 10:22 (NLT) 


For Fate, you have the phrase "Fate leads the willing, and drags along the reluctant." 
- Roman poet Ovid. Acting as both acknowledgment of the problem and palliative. 
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For Reality, you have the phrase "By Maya, we mean the power in the universe 
which creates this illusion of diversity. It is the power which manifests itself as this 
universe.” Followed by the palliative “This Maya is not a delusion if viewed from the 
proper perspective. It is not an illusion to the realised man who has attained the 
supreme knowledge." 


These palliatives are an essential caveat to the continuation and perpetuation of life, 
however the most common of all caveats would most likely be the idea of Heaven, 
Nirvana, Valhalla, Jannah, the idea of a world beyond this one gives us our greatest 
solace, and gives existence meaning, it is the palliative for the seraphim ex nihilo. 


Palliative Of Intuition 


The second type of palliative is that of intuition. When we rely on our intuition 
many of the axioms of discordance seem to be obviously untrue. “Of course, there 
can be winners without losers, and of course society can progress.” “Of course, 
morality is a good thing, how could anyone think otherwise?” “Of course, we have 
free will, I can move my hands, my feet, my arms, and my legs, all of my own 
volition, and I can do so right now to show you!” “Of course reality is real, just look 
at the name of it “reality” Besides that obvious fact, it is obvious that this is real, it 
almost needs no more explanation.” This is what they say unto themselves if ever 
encountered by the axioms of discordance. 


Palliative Of Ignorance 


The last of the types of palliatives needs the least explanation. Some never question 
the ideas of the axioms of discordance, many do not even have to deal with intuition 
as the inquisition into these issues never arises. These axioms lay dormant in the 
ignorant like a benign tumor, however, within the soon-coming future all palliatives 
will lose their virility, and the logical continuation of rationality will rip a hole from 
euphoric to macabre, the metastasis, the malignant, the miasma will ensue. 
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ENSUING 
[I 


Axioms Of Epiphany 


The Miasmic Catalyst 


It should not be forgotten that this palliative is a privilege, a privilege given to many, 
but a privilege nonetheless. There are many who do not have the luxury of being 
distracted from the axioms, it is very much the case that, for some, these axioms 
command attention and cannot be ignored. Those who are chronically sick, the 
“losers” of society, those with immutable “moral failings” those who do not fit in 
with society, and those who are born with deformities, each of these are palpable 
manifestations of discordance, discordance that made its existence felt. Soon there 
will come a time when the palliative, due to overuse, will lose its effectiveness and 
we must stand face to face with the pain and discordance of existence. 


The axioms of discordance will be both known and felt due to the combination of 
rationality and catalyst. This catalyst, which I will call the Axioms Of Epiphany, will 
be that which forces man to look upon the discordance of the world. Of these 
Epiphanic Axioms, there are 3 main types, Pathos Unto Sophia, Epiphanic Leisure, 
and Objects Of Desire. 


Pathos Unto Sophia 


Pathos Unto Sophia can be translated to mean pain, or negative experience, unto 
wisdom, or knowledge. Think of someone whose car has broken down, because of 
their car breaking down they will have to inquire into how to fix it (or hire someone 
who knows how to do it, offsetting the Sophia). Whenever something doesn’t work 
out or doesn’t go our way we learn something from that negative experience, such 
is an example of pathos unto Sophia. Now think about what happens when society 
breaks down. 


Examples of Pathos Unto Sophia: 
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The Great Depression was a worldwide economic downturn that lasted from 1929 to 
the late 1930s. It was the most severe economic crisis of the 2oth century and had 
far-reaching consequences for economies and societies around the world. 


The Great Depression was caused by a combination of factors, including the stock 
market crash of 1929, overproduction and underconsumption in the agricultural 
and industrial sectors, and an unstable banking system. The stock market crash of 
1929, also known as "Black Tuesday," was a sudden and dramatic decline in stock 
prices that led to a loss of confidence in the financial system. 


As aresult of the crash, many investors lost large amounts of money, and banks 
began to fail as depositors withdrew their savings. The banking crisis led to a sharp 
contraction of credit, which in turn led to a decrease in investment and 
consumption. 


The downturn in investment and consumption caused a decline in industrial 
production, which led to widespread unemployment and poverty. In the United 
States, the unemployment rate reached nearly 25% at the height of the depression, 
and many families were unable to afford basic necessities like food, clothing, and 
shelter. 


One of the most significant effects of the Great Depression was the implementation 
of new economic policies and programs aimed at addressing the crisis. In the 
United States, President Franklin D. Roosevelt's administration launched the New 
Deal, a series of programs and initiatives designed to provide relief, recovery, and 
reform. 


The New Deal included a range of policies and programs, including the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which employed young men to work on public works projects; 
the Works Progress Administration, which provided employment for millions of 
people through public works projects; and the Social Security Act, which 
established a system of retirement benefits for workers. 


The New Deal also led to significant reforms in the financial sector. The 
Glass-Steagall Act, for example, separated commercial and investment banking and 
established the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) to insure deposits 
and prevent bank failures. The Securities Act and the Securities Exchange Act 
regulated the stock market and provided greater transparency and oversight. 
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In addition to the New Deal, the Great Depression had other long-term effects on 
society. It led to a greater awareness of the need for government intervention in the 
economy, as well as a shift in attitudes towards capitalism and free-market 
economics. Many people came to see the government as a necessary counterweight 
to the excesses of the market and believed that it had a role to play in ensuring 
economic stability and social welfare. 


World War II was one of the largest and most devastating conflicts in human 
history. Lasting from 1939 to 1945, the war involved the majority of the world's 
nations, including all of the great powers, and resulted in the deaths of millions of 
people. 


One of the most significant effects of World War II was the transformation of the 
global political order. The war marked the end of the era of colonialism and the rise 
of the United States and the Soviet Union as superpowers. The war also led to the 
establishment of the United Nations, a new international organization designed to 
promote peace and cooperation among nations. 


The end of World War II also led to significant changes in the economic and social 
spheres. In Europe, the war led to widespread destruction and economic 
devastation, which in turn led to the adoption of new economic policies and the 
creation of the European Union. The Marshall Plan, a program launched by the 
United States in 1948 to rebuild Europe, played a significant role in the continent's 
recovery. 


In the United States, World War II led to significant economic growth and social 
change. The war led to an increase in government spending and the expansion of 
the defense industry, which helped to lift the country out of the Great Depression. 
The war also led to significant social changes, including the integration of African 
Americans into the military and the workforce. 


The end of World War II also had significant cultural and technological effects. The 


war spurred innovation in technology and medicine, leading to the development of 
new technologies like the jet engine and the discovery of antibiotics. The war also 
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had a profound impact on popular culture, inspiring a new wave of literature, film, 
and art. 


The Civil Rights Movement was a transformative period in American history, 
marked by a concerted effort to fight against racial inequality and discrimination. 
The movement was sparked by a series of events that highlighted the pervasive and 
systemic nature of racism in the United States. 


One of the key events that contributed to the Civil Rights Movement was the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, which began in 1955 after Rosa Parks, a Black woman, was 
arrested for refusing to give up her seat on a bus to a white person. The boycott 
lasted for over a year and brought national attention to the issue of segregation and 
discrimination in public transportation. 


Another key event was the Little Rock Nine, a group of Black students who were 
enrolled in Little Rock Central High School in 1957. The students were met with 

violent resistance from white segregationists, and President Eisenhower had to 

intervene to ensure their safety and integration into the school. 


The March on Washington, which took place in 1963, was another significant event 
in the Civil Rights Movement. Over 200,000 people gathered in Washington D.C. to 
demand an end to segregation and discrimination. It was at this march that Martin 
Luther King Jr. delivered his famous "I Have a Dream" speech, which called for racial 
equality and an end to discrimination. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 were two major pieces 
of legislation that helped to end legal segregation and discriminatory practices. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibited discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin in employment, education, and other areas. The 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 eliminated discriminatory practices that prevented Black 
Americans from exercising their right to vote. 


It should be noted that within Pathos Unto Sophia the sophia generated does not 
have to necessarily be positive, but only transformative. 
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The seeds of Hitler's rise to power were sown in the aftermath of World War I, 
which left Germany in a state of economic and political disarray. The Treaty of 
Versailles imposed heavy reparations and territorial losses on Germany, leading to 
widespread poverty, unemployment, and a sense of humiliation among the German 
people. According to historian Ian Kershaw, "Inflation, economic crisis, and political 
instability all contributed to a widespread sense of national frustration and anger. 
There was a deep-seated belief that the country had been betrayed, sold out, and 
dishonored by the 'November criminals' who had signed the Armistice" (Kershaw, 
2008, p. 33). 


In this context, extremist political movements began to gain ground in Germany, 
including the Communist Party and the National Socialist German Workers' Party, 
commonly known as the Nazi Party. The Nazis, led by Adolf Hitler, were able to 
capitalize on public frustration and resentment, presenting themselves as the 
solution to Germany's problems. They promised to restore order, rebuild the 
economy, and restore German greatness. As Kershaw notes, "The Nazis offered a 
vision of anew Germany, a Germany that would be free of the constraints of the 
Versailles Treaty, a Germany that would be strong and proud, a Germany that would 
be racially pure" (Kershaw, 2008, p. 34). 


The Nazis were also able to exploit widespread anti-Semitic sentiment, blaming 
Jews and other minority groups for the country's troubles and promoting a 
virulently racist ideology. As historian Richard J. Evans notes, "Antisemitism was 
central to Nazi ideology and propaganda from the very beginning...the Jews were 
blamed for all the evils of the world, from communism to the Treaty of Versailles, 
from the economic crisis to the spread of tuberculosis" (Evans, 2005, p. 26). 


The Nazis gained popularity through a combination of charismatic leadership, 
effective propaganda, and violence. They organized mass rallies and marches, 
including the infamous Nuremberg Rallies, which drew hundreds of thousands of 
supporters. They also used propaganda to spread their message, using newspapers, 
radio, and films to promote their ideology and demonize their opponents. As 
Kershaw notes, "The Nazis were masters of propaganda, using all the techniques of 
modern mass communication to spread their message far and wide. The message 
was simple: Germany needed a strong leader, a leader who would restore order and 
national pride, a leader who would rid the country of its enemies" (Kershaw, 2008, 


p. 35). 
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The Nazis were able to seize power in 1933 through a combination of legal and illegal 
means. They used their growing popularity to win elections and gain control of the 
government, while also using violence and intimidation to silence their opponents. 
Once in power, they rapidly consolidated their control over all aspects of German 
society, establishing a one-party state, suppressing dissent, and implementing 
policies that would lead to the persecution and extermination of millions of people, 
including Jews, homosexuals, and others. As Evans notes, "The Nazis set out to 
create a new Germany, a Germany that would be free of Jews, free of communists, 
free of homosexuals, free of all those who did not fit their vision of a racially pure 
nation. They used all the tools at their disposal to achieve this goal, from 
propaganda to terror, from concentration camps to genocide" (Evans, 2005, p. 36). 


The events that led to Hitler's rise to power in Germany were complex and 
multifaceted, but they were ultimately rooted in a sense of national frustration and 
resentment following World War I, which the Nazis were able to exploit through 
their promises of order, economic recovery, and racial purity. The Nazis used 
propaganda and violence to spread their message and silence their opponents, 
eventually seizing power through a combination of legal and illegal means. Once in 
power, they implemented policies that would lead to the persecution and 
extermination of millions of people, leaving a lasting legacy of horror and tragedy. 


References: 
Evans, R. J. (2005). The coming of the Third Reich. New York: Penguin. 


Kershaw, I. (2008). Hitler: A biography. New York: Norton. 


Epiphanic Leisure 


When people have time in abundance, they often use a fair amount of this time to 
think, and such thought often encompasses various different topics, many of these 
topics, if one is left to think for long enough, end up being existential in nature. 


The creation of many early ethical philosophies (mythologies) was characterised by 
an increase in Epiphanic Leisure rather than Pathos unto Sophia, one example of 
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this is the agricultural revolution. The shift from hunting and gathering to 
agriculture led to significant changes in human societies, including the emergence 
of complex civilizations, and the creation of mythologies. 


The Agricultural Revolution, which began around 10,000 BCE, marked a significant 
turning point in human history. Prior to this, humans had lived as nomadic hunters 
and gatherers, relying on the natural environment for food and resources. With the 
advent of agriculture, humans began to domesticate plants and animals, enabling 
them to settle in one place and produce food on a larger scale. This led to the 
growth of villages, towns, and eventually, complex civilizations. 


One of the earliest civilizations to emerge after the Agricultural Revolution was the 
Sumerian civilization in Mesopotamia. Sumerians developed an elaborate 
mythology that was closely linked to their agricultural practices. They believed that 
the gods had created humans to be their servants and that humans were 
responsible for tending to the land and producing crops. They also believed that 
certain gods controlled the seasons, the weather, and the fertility of the soil, and 
that proper rituals and offerings were necessary to ensure a successful harvest. 


In ancient Egypt, the cultivation of crops along the Nile River led to the 
development of a complex and sophisticated civilization. Egyptian mythology was 
centered around the god Osiris, who was responsible for the annual flooding of the 
Nile, which provided the necessary water and nutrients for crops to grow. The 
Egyptians believed that after death, the soul would be judged by Osiris and that the 
body would need to be preserved for the afterlife. 


The Mayan civilization in Central America also developed a rich mythology that was 
closely linked to their agricultural practices. The Maya believed that the gods had 
created humans from corn and that the cultivation of corn was essential to their 
survival. They also believed that proper rituals and sacrifices were necessary to 
ensure a good harvest and that failure to do so could result in famine or drought. 


In ancient Greece, the development of agriculture was closely tied to the worship of 
Demeter, the goddess of agriculture and fertility. The Greeks believed that Demeter 
was responsible for the growth of crops and that her daughter Persephone was 
taken by the god of the underworld, Hades, which caused the earth to become 
barren and cold during the winter months. The return of Persephone in the spring 
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was celebrated with the festival of Eleusis, which was an important religious event 
in ancient Greece. 


Similarly, in Norse mythology, the god Freyr was associated with agriculture and 
fertility. The Norse believed that Freyr was responsible for the growth of crops and 
the fertility of the land. They also believed that the changing seasons were the result 
of battles between the gods, including Freyr. 


The development of mythologies as a result of agricultural changes can also be seen 
in the Americas. In Mesoamerica, the Aztecs worshiped a god of agriculture, Xipe 
Totec, who was associated with the shedding of old skin and the renewal of life. The 
Incas in South America worshiped a god of agriculture, Pachamama, who was 
associated with the fertility of the land and the success of crops. 


Objects Of Desire 


When I speak of objects of desire I am referring to those people/objects which one 
longs for, the most common of which are: objects of power, and objects of beauty. 


Examples of Objects Of Power: 


The actions of Police Battalion 101 during the Holocaust have been the subject of 
much scrutiny and analysis. In his book "Ordinary Men", historian Christopher 
Browning provides an in-depth exploration of the motivations and actions of the 
men who made up this battalion. One of the main arguments put forth in the book 
is that the members of Police Battalion 101 were not hardened Nazis, but rather 
ordinary men who were motivated by factors such as peer pressure, a desire to fit 
in, and a sense of duty to authority. 


Browning argues that the men of Police Battalion 101 were not ideologically 
committed Nazis, but rather were typical middle-class Germans who were 
recruited into the police force. He notes that the majority of the men were in their 
thirties and forties, had families, and were members of the Nazi party only out of a 
sense of duty. As Browning writes, "These were not young fanatics or older 
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ideologues, but men in their thirties and forties, with children at home and secure 
positions in civilian life" (Browning, 1992, p. 55). 


Browning goes on to argue that the men of Police Battalion 101 were motivated by a 
desire to fit in and be accepted by their peers. He notes that the men were drawn to 
the camaraderie and sense of belonging that came with being part of the police 
force. As he writes, "The men of Reserve Police Battalion 101 found in the police 
force not only a new occupation but also a new and exclusive camaraderie, a new 
set of friends and associates, and an opportunity to find acceptance and status 
among their peers" (Browning, 1992, p. 67). 


This desire to fit in and be accepted was a key factor in the actions of Police 
Battalion 101 during the Holocaust. As Browning notes, when the men were first 
ordered to participate in the killing of Jews, many of them expressed reluctance and 
disgust. However, over time, the pressure to conform to the expectations of their 
peers and superiors overrode any moral reservations they may have had. Browning 
writes, "The men of Reserve Police Battalion 101 began with reluctance, moved to 
conformity, and ended with enthusiasm" (Browning, 1992, p. 194). 


Browning's argument that the men of Police Battalion 101 were motivated by a sense 
of duty to authority is another key point in his book. He notes that the men were 
raised in a culture that emphasized obedience and respect for authority, and that 
this mindset was reinforced by their training in the police force. As he writes, "The 
cultural heritage of obedience to authority and the training of the police reinforced 
one another to produce men who were exceptionally willing to obey orders" 
(Browning, 1992, p. 103). 


This sense of duty to authority was particularly strong when it came to following 
orders from their superiors. Browning notes that the men of Police Battalion 101 
were often given ambiguous or vague orders, which they interpreted as a license to 
use their own discretion in carrying out the killings. However, they remained 
committed to carrying out these orders, even when it meant going against their 
own moral compass. As Browning writes, "The men of Reserve Police Battalion 101, 
despite misgivings, carried out their orders to kill the Jews because they believed 
that obedience to authority should take precedence over individual conscience" 
(Browning, 1992, p. 204). 
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Another one of the key findings from Browning's research is that the members of 
Police Battalion 101 were not coerced into carrying out their duties. They were not 
under direct orders from their superiors to commit acts of genocide, nor were they 
threatened with punishment if they refused to participate. Rather, the men were 
given a choice: to participate in the killing operations or to opt out. According to 
Browning, "As far as we can tell from the evidence, no one was forced to shoot. No 
one was punished for refusing to shoot. No one was threatened with punishment if 
he refused to shoot" (Browning, 1992, p. 162). 


This is a critical point because it shows that the actions of the men of Police 
Battalion 101 were not simply the result of obedience to authority. The men had 
agency and the ability to make their own choices. They were not robots blindly 
following orders, but rather individuals who made conscious decisions to 
participate in the killing operations. As Browning notes, "What is most remarkable 
about the behavior of the men in Police Battalion 101 is that they did what they did 
voluntarily, in the absence of coercion or direct threats to their own lives" 
(Browning, 1992, p. 162). 


But why did the men of Police Battalion 101 choose to participate in the killing 
operations? According to Browning, there were several factors at play. First and 
foremost was peer pressure. The men did not want to be seen as weak or cowardly 
in the eyes of their comrades. They wanted to fit in and be accepted by the group. 
As Browning notes, "The desire to be accepted by one's peers is one of the most 
powerful human motivations, and it was a critical factor in the behavior of the men 
in Police Battalion 101" (Browning, 1992, p. 160). 


Second, the men felt a sense of duty to authority. They believed that it was their job 
to carry out the orders given to them by their superiors, regardless of their 
personal feelings about the matter. As Browning notes, "The men of Police Battalion 
101 were not ideological Nazis, but they were obedient to authority and felt a sense 
of duty to carry out the orders given to them" (Browning, 1992, p. 158). 


Finally, some of the men may have been motivated by a sense of hatred or contempt 
for the Jews. While this was not true of all the men in the battalion, it was certainly 
a factor for some. As Browning notes, "Some of the men in Police Battalion 101 held 
anti-Semitic views and may have been motivated by a sense of hatred or contempt 
for the Jews" (Browning, 1992, p. 158). 
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Taken together, these factors help to explain why the men of Police Battalion 101 
chose to participate in the killing operations. It was not simply a matter of 
obedience to authority, but rather a complex interplay of peer pressure, a sense of 
duty to authority, and in some cases, anti-Semitic beliefs. 


Examples of Objects Of Beauty: 


Extracts from Robert Greene's book “The Art Of Seduction” 


“In the year 48 B.C., Ptolemy XIV of Egypt managed to depose and exile his sister 
and wife, Queen Cleopatra. He secured the country's borders against her return and 
began to rule on his own. Later that year, Julius Caesar came to Alexandria to 
ensure that despite the local power struggles, Egypt would remain loyal to Rome 


One night Caesar was meeting with his generals in the Egyptian palace, discussing 
strategy, when a guard entered to report that a Greek merchant was at the door 
bearing a large and valuable gift for the Roman leader. Caesar, in the mood for a 
little fun, gave the merchant permission to enter. The man came in, carrying on his 
shoulders a large rolled-up carpet. He undid the rope around the bundle and with a 
snap of his wrists unfurled it—revealing the young Cleopatra, who had been hidden 
inside, and who rose up half clothed before Caesar and his guests, like Venus 
emerging from the waves. 


Everyone was dazzled at the sight of the beautiful young queen (only twenty-one at 
the time) appearing before them suddenly as if in a dream. They were astounded at 
her daring and theatricality—smuggled into the harbor at night with only one man 
to protect her, risking everything on a bold move. No one was more enchanted than 
Caesar. According to the Roman writer Dio Cassius, "Cleopatra was in the prime of 
life. She had a delightful voice which could not fail to cast a spell over all who heard 
it. Such was the charm of her person and her speech that they drew the coldest and 
most determined misogynist into her toils. Caesar was spellbound as soon as he set 
eyes on her and she opened her mouth to speak." That same evening Cleopatra 
became Caesar’s lover 


Caesar had had numerous mistresses before, to divert him from the rigors of his 
campaigns. But he had always disposed of them quickly to return to what really 
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thrilled him—political intrigue, the challenges of warfare, the Roman theater. 
Caesar had seen women try anything to keep him under their spell. Yet nothing 
prepared him for Cleopatra. One night she would tell him how together they could 
revive the glory of Alexander the Great, and rule the world like gods. The next she 
would entertain him dressed as the goddess Isis, surrounded by the opulence of her 
court. Cleopatra initiated Caesar in the most decadent revelries, presenting herself 
as the incarnation of the Egyptian exotic. His life with her was a constant game, as 
challenging as warfare, for the moment he felt secure with her she would suddenly 
turn cold or angry and he would have to find a way to regain her favor. 


The weeks went by. Caesar got rid of all Cleopatra's rivals and found excuses to stay 
in Egypt. At one point she led him on a lavish historical expedition down the Nile. In 
a boat of unimaginable splendor—towering fifty-four feet out of the water, 
including several terraced levels and a pillared temple to the god Dionysus—Caesar 
became one of the few Romans to gaze on the pyramids. And while he stayed long 
in Egypt, away from his throne in Rome, all kinds of turmoil erupted throughout 
the Roman Empire. 


When Caesar was murdered, in 44 B.C., he was succeeded by a triumvirate of rulers 
including Mark Antony, a brave soldier who loved pleasure and spectacle and 
fancied himself a kind of Roman Dionysus. A few years later, while Antony was in 
Syria, Cleopatra invited him to come meet her in the Egyptian town of Tarsus. 
There—once she had made him wait for her—her appearance was as startling in its 
way as her first before Caesar. A magnificent gold barge with purple sails appeared 
on the river Cydnus. The oarsmen rowed to the accompaniment of ethereal music; 
all around the boat were beautiful young girls dressed as nymphs and mythological 
figures. Cleopatra sat on deck, surrounded and fanned by cupids and posed as the 
goddess Aphrodite, whose name the crowd chanted enthusiastically 


Like all of Cleopatra's victims, Antony felt mixed emotions. The exotic pleasures she 
offered were hard to resist. But he also wanted to tame her—to defeat this proud 
and illustrious woman would prove his greatness. And so he stayed, and, like 
Caesar, fell slowly under her spell. She indulged him in all of his 
weaknesses—gambling, raucous parties, elaborate rituals, lavish spectacles. To get 
him to come back to Rome, Octavius, another member of the Roman triumvirate, 
offered him a wife: Octavius's own sister, Octavia, one of the most beautiful women 
in Rome. Known for her virtue and goodness, she could surely keep Antony away 
from the "Egyptian whore." The ploy worked for a while, but Antony was unable to 
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forget Cleopatra, and after three years he went back to her. This time it was for 
good: he had in essence become Cleopatra's slave, granting her immense powers, 
adopting Egyptian dress and customs, and renouncing the ways of Rome.” 


“Norma Jean Mortensen, the future Marilyn Monroe, spent part of her childhood in 
Los Angeles orphanages. Her days were filled with chores and no play. At school, 
she kept to herself, smiled rarely, and dreamed a lot. One day when she was 
thirteen, as she was dressing for school, she noticed that the white blouse the 
orphanage provided for her was torn, so she had to borrow a sweater from a 
younger girl in the house. The sweater was several sizes too small. That day, 
suddenly, boys seemed to gather around her wherever she went (she was extremely 
well-developed for her age). She wrote in her diary, "They stared at my sweater as if 
it were a gold mine." 


The revelation was simple but startling. Previously ignored and even ridiculed by 
the other students, Norma Jean now sensed a way to gain attention, maybe even 
power, for she was wildly ambitious. She started to smile more, wear makeup, dress 
differently. And soon she noticed something equally startling: without her having to 
say or do anything, boys fell passionately in love with her. "My admirers all said the 
same thing in different ways," she wrote. "It was my fault, their wanting to kiss me 
and hug me. Some said it was the way I looked at them—with eyes full of passion. 
Others said it was my voice that lured them on. Still others said I gave off vibrations 
that floored them." 


A few years later Marilyn was trying to make it in the film business. Producers 
would tell her the same thing: she was attractive enough in person, but her face 
wasn't pretty enough for the movies. She was getting work as an extra, and when 
she was on-screen—even if only for a few seconds—the men in the audience would 
go wild, and the theaters would erupt in catcalls. But nobody saw any star quality in 
this. One day in 1949, only twenty-three at the time and her career at a standstill, 
Monroe met someone at a diner who told her that a producer casting a new 
Groucho Marx movie, Love Happy, was looking for an actress for the part of a blond 
bombshell who could walk by Groucho in a way that would, in his words, "arouse 
my elderly libido and cause smoke to issue from my ears." Talking her way into an 
audition, she improvised this walk. "It's Mae West, Theda Bara, and Bo Peep all 
rolled into one," said Groucho after watching her saunter by. "We shoot the scene 
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tomorrow morning." And so Marilyn created her infamous walk, a walk that was 
hardly natural but offered a strange mix of innocence and sex. 


Over the next few years, Marilyn taught herself through trial and error how to 
heighten the effect she had on men. Her voice had always been attractive—it was 
the voice of a little girl. But on film it had limitations until someone finally taught 
her to lower it, giving it the deep, breathy tones that became her seductive 
trademark, a mix of the little girl and the vixen. Before appearing on set, or even at 
a party, Marilyn would spend hours before the mirror. Most people assumed this 
was vanity—she was in love with her image. The truth was that image took hours to 
create. Marilyn spent years studying and practicing the art of makeup. The voice, 
the walk, the face and look were all constructions, an act. At the height of her fame, 
she would get a thrill by going into bars in New York City without her makeup or 
glamorous clothes and passing unnoticed. 


Success finally came, but with it came something deeply annoying to her: the 
studios would only cast her as the blond bombshell. She wanted serious roles, but 
no one took her seriously for those parts, no matter how hard she downplayed the 
siren qualities she had built up. One day, while she was rehearsing a scene from The 
Cherry Orchard, her acting instructor, Michael Chekhov, asked her, "Were you 
thinking of sex while we played the scene?" When she said no, he continued, "All 
through our playing of the scene I kept receiving sex vibrations from you. As if you 
were a woman in the grip of passion. .. . I understand your problem with your 
studio now, Marilyn. You are a woman who gives off sex vibrations—no matter what 
you are doing or thinking. The whole world has already responded to those 
vibrations. They come off the movie screens when you are on them." 


Marilyn Monroe loved the effect her body could have on the male libido. She tuned 
her physical presence like an instrument, making herself reek of sex and gaining a 
glamorous, larger-than-life appearance. Other women knew just as many tricks for 
heightening their sexual appeal, but what separated Marilyn from them was an 
unconscious element. Her background had deprived her of something critical: 
affection. Her deepest need was to feel loved and desired, which made her seem 
constantly vulnerable, like a little girl craving protection. She emanated this need 
for love before the camera; it was effortless, coming from somewhere real and deep 
inside. A look or gesture that she did not intend to arouse desire would do so 
doubly powerfully just because it was unintended—its innocence was precisely 
what excited a man.“ 
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“For the court of Louis XIV, the king's last years were gloomy—he was old, and had 
become both insufferably religious and personally unpleasant. The court was bored 
and desperate for novelty. So in 1710, the arrival of a fifteen-year-old lad who was 
both devilishly handsome and charming had a particularly strong effect on the 
ladies. His name was Fronsac, the future Duke de Richelieu (his granduncle being 
the infamous Cardinal Richelieu). He was impudent and witty. The ladies would play 
with him like a toy, but he would kiss them on the lips in return, his hands 
wandering far for an inexperienced boy. When those hands strayed up the skirts of 
a duchess who was not so indulgent, the king was furious, and sent the youth to the 
Bastille to teach him a lesson. But the ladies who had found him so amusing could 
not endure his absence. Compared to the stiffs in court, here was someone 
incredibly bold, his eyes boring into you, his hands quicker than was safe. Nothing 
could stop him, his novelty was irresistible. The court ladies pleaded and his stay in 
the Bastille was cut short. 


Several years later, the young Mademoiselle de Valois was walking in a Paris park 
with her chaperone, an older woman who never left her side. De Valois's father, the 
Duke d'Orléans, was determined to protect her, his youngest daughter, from all the 
court seducers until she could be married off, so he had attached to her this 
chaperone, a woman of impeccable virtue and sourness. In the park, however, de 
Valois saw a young man who gave her a look that set her heart on fire. He walked on 
by, but the look was intense and clear. It was her chaperone who told her his name: 
the now infamous Duke de Richelieu, blasphemer, seducer, heartbreaker. Someone 
to avoid at all cost. 


A few days later, the chaperone took de Valois to a different park, and lo and behold, 
Richelieu crossed their path again. This time he was in disguise, dressed as a 
beggar, but the look in his eye was unforgettable. Mademoiselle de Valois returned 
his gaze: at last something exciting in her drab life. Given her father's sternness, no 
man had dared approach her. And now this notorious courtier was pursuing her, 
instead of all the other ladies at court—what a thrill! Soon he was smuggling 
beautifully written notes to her expressing his uncontrollable desire for her. She 
responded timidly, but soon the notes were all she was living for. In one of them he 
promised to arrange everything if she would spend the night with him; imagining it 
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was impossible to bring such a thing to pass, she did not mind playing along and 
agreeing to his bold proposal. 


Mademoiselle de Valois had a chambermaid named Angelique, who dressed her for 
bed and slept in an adjoining room. One night as the chaperone was knitting, de 
Valois looked up from the book she was reading to see Angelique carrying her 
mistress's nightclothes to her room, but for some strange reason Angelique looked 
back at her and smiled—it was Richelieu, expertly dressed as the maid! De Valois 
nearly gasped from fright, but caught herself, realizing the danger she was in: if she 
said anything her family would find out about the notes, and about her part in the 
whole affair. What could she do? She decided to go to her room and talk the young 
duke out of his ridiculously dangerous maneuver. She said good night to her 
chaperone, but once she was in her bedroom, the words she had planned were 
useless. When she tried to reason with Richelieu, he responded with that look in his 
eye, and then with his arms around her. She could not yell, but now she was unsure 
what to do. His impetuous words, his caresses, the danger of it all—her head was 
whirling, she was lost. What was virtue and her prior boredom compared to an 
evening with the court's most notorious rake? So while the chaperone knitted away, 
the duke initiated her into the rituals of libertinage. 


Months later, de Valois's father had reason to suspect that Richelieu had broken 
through his lines of defense. The chaperone was fired, the precautions were 
doubled. D'Orléans did not realize that to Richelieu such measures were a 
challenge, and he lived for challenges. He bought the house next door under an 
assumed name and secretly tunneled a trapdoor through the wall adjoining the 
duke's kitchen cupboard. In this cupboard, over the next few months—until the 
novelty wore off—de Valois and Richelieu enjoyed endless trysts. 


Everyone in Paris knew of Richelieu's exploits, for he made it a point to publicize 
them as loudly as possible. Every week a new story would circulate through the 
court. A husband had locked his wife in an upstairs room at night, worried the duke 
was after her; to reach her the duke had crawled in darkness along a thin wooden 
plank suspended between two upper-floor windows. Two women who lived in the 
same house, one a widow, the other married and quite religious, had discovered to 
their mutual horror that the duke was having an affair with both of them at the 
same time, leaving one in the middle of the night to be with the other. When they 
confronted him, the duke, always on the prowl for something novel, and a devilish 
talker, had neither apologized nor backed down, but proceeded to talk them into a 
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menage a trois, playing on the wounded vanity of each woman, who could not stand 
the thought of him preferring the other. Year after year, the stories of his 
remarkable seductions spread. One woman admired his audacity and bravery, 
another his gallantry in thwarting a husband. Women competed for his attention: if 
he did not want to seduce you, there had to be something wrong with you. To be the 
target of his attentions became a great fantasy. At one point two ladies fought a 
pistol duel over the duke, and one of them was seriously wounded. The Duchess 
d'Orléans, Richelieu's most bitter enemy, once wrote, "If I believed in sorcery I 
should think that the Duke possessed some supernatural secret, for I have never 
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known a woman to oppose the very least resistance to him. 
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The Advent Of The End 


After reading these axioms of epiphany some might still question how exactly these 
axioms would lead one to question the axioms of discordance, or rather destroy 
one's palliative against such axioms, the reason for this is simple. Those who do not 
currently possess within themselves the palliative will use the reasoning of the 
axioms of discordance in order to justify their desire to leave (this ability to justify 
is new and a product of the enlightenment and the primacy of rationality). When 
this justification becomes common knowledge (which it could be argued it already 
is) and one or more of the axioms of epiphany arises with sufficient virility it will 
lead to the degradation of the palliative and the conception of one's desire to leave. 


These events will happen many times on smaller scales, however, there will come a 


large-scale axiom of epiphany that will bring about the advent of Vanya. This event 
will be known as Tsukuyomi Helios. 


Reality is a harness. 
Harness the harness. 


For Our Ambition. 
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